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‘The Catholic Approach To Social Action 


HERE HAVE BEEN many discussions concerning the use of the term 
it “Catholic” in reference to any science. We have debated the propriety 

»f speaking of Catholic sociology or Catholic economics. There should 
be less difficulty in the field of prudential action. Here one might legiti- 
mately expect, not only the inclusion of ethical notions, but also the accep- 
tance of elements which are specifically religious. It will be the purpose of 
this paper to seck out the ethical and religious components of Catholic social 
action. 

The field of social action comprises, in part, the entire area of socio- 
economic pathology and deals with such group functions as may be appro- 
priate to remedy the indicated evils. It is primarily a group activity . It is 
true that some remedial action may be taken as a result of an appeal to the 
individual conscience. Likewise there are problems which result exclusively 
from individual maladjustment to economic environment. But these ques- 
tions arise only incidentally and indirectly in the field of social action. 

The pathology under discussion occurs in the borderline area between 
sociology and economics. Its manifestations often may be properly studied 
and catalogued in the field of sociology. Such would be the case with pov- 
erty, slum-influenced delinquency, housing problems, marital strains based 
mainly upon economic causes, and the like. But the full etiology of these 
situations would necessarily involve the tracing of the controlling economic 
factors. 

In all these cases, basic remedies must be economic. Social welfare 
treatment may aiso be indicated, but mainly in terms of immediate palliation 
rather than basic cure. Organized efforts to seek such cures through group 
action can be considered as the proper field of social action. 

Many groups exist in modern society for the purpose of bringing about 
a better social order. In some cases, the social result is to be incidental to the 
attainment of specialized group objectives. Such would be the case with la- 
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bor unions, and farmer or employer organizations. They seek immediate 
gains for their members, but often so conceive society that they consider 
their welfare as virtually synonymous with the general good. Other groups 
concentrate upon an individual problem, such as housing, rather than upon 
the needs of a class. Still others may be differentiated as to the means used, 
as with the case of a political party dedicated to the cause of social reform. 
Catholics may be found in any of these groups. But participation in such 


activities would not necessarily be Catholic action. 


There are two broad differentiating features of Catholic social action. 
The first comprises the philosophy, motivation, and attitudes which are spe- 
cifically Catholic, even when we work jointly with other groups. Thus a 
Catholic trade unionist, thoroughly imbued with the teachings of the Church, 
would act differently from a non-Catholic trade unionist. Secondly, there 
are specific means, techniques, and objectives which are peculiar to the 
Church. Some of these features are essentially Catholic, as would be the case 
of hierarchical direction of social action. Others are only accidentally Cath- 
olic, in the sense that other Christians might well accept them, but have not 
yet done so. Thus the complex doctrine of social justice, as defined in 
Quadragesimo Anno, is not widely known or accepted outside the Church. 
We shall consider each of these divisions in order. 


An informed Catholic has a weltanschauung which is bound to affect 
his views, even in joint activities with those outside the fold. Thus,. his view 
of man’s nature is significant in relation to social reform. The acceptance of 
original sin, the Redemption, the necd of Grace, an other basic Christian 
concepts will sct him apart from those whose thought has been influenced 
by Rousseau or John Dewey. He will not consider the economic factor as 
primary, much less exclusive, in causing social ills, He will not expect a per- 
fect world as a result of economic reform. Above all, he will never lapse into 
the ruthlessness of a totalitarian who is willing to sacrifice human values in 


the interest of an allegedly ideal economic order. 


The Christian concept will preclude class hatred and vindictive retribu- 
tion in face of justice. Likewise it will rule out a narrow class view of re- 
form. Thus, in confronting oppression, it will not conceive as a remedy the 


changing places, with the hitherto oppressed the new oppressors. The Christ- 
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ian will not picture the ideal society as one ruled by workers for their own 
interests, or by liberal intellectuals in the interests of the downtrodden. 

Positively, the doctrine of the mystical body is bound to have its re- 
flection in one’s concept of economic society. Indeed, there is more than a 
casual connection between the organic notion of economic life, so basic to the 
Catholic tradition, and the revealed teaching of the mystical body of Christ. 
A Catholic may not be content with tearing down what is bad; he is con- 
stantly rebuilding towards a better world. He unites what is separated; he 
heals what is wounded; he fights vigorously against injustice, but he forgives 
and welcomes back the repentant perpetrator of injustice. 

These ideas may seem to be vague generalities, but serious reflection will 
disclose their pregnant social implications. When we work with others in 
the field of social action, we will find many generous and noble souls, the 
animae naturaliter Christianae. But we will find others whose views of hu- 
man nature are warped. Such might be some economic planners, who fecl 
so strongly that all problems are fundamentally economic, that they would 
sacrifice freedom if only they might achieve their ideal economy. Then there 
is the all pervasive phenomenon of class hatred; the condemnation of all em- 
ployers as exploiters and the resultant desire to enhance the power of labor 
in a monolithic and dictatorial fashion. It is even possible that Catholics at 
times have identified themselves with such views, but in doing so they were 
not true to their Faith. 

Again, the Catholic will have a different motivation than others. He will 
be acting from love of God and of neighbor. With this background he will 
be sensitive to injustice and strong in the struggle for what is right, It is true 
that many without formal religious faith approximate this attitude. They 
wish to “give the little fellow a break”. They do not like to see others 
“pushed around.” Many labor leaders fall into this category; Catholic in 
attitude if not in belief. But we must also think of the liberals and social re- 
formers who have fallen by the wayside. There are prominent former New 
Dealers who are now vindictively anti-labor. Labor leaders have risen to 
power only to oppress those who elected them. Some have been employed 
by corporations to use their former experience against the workers. There 
are those who were disillusioned by ingratitude or who have given up the 
struggle because quick results were not forthcoming. 
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Too often reformers become fanatics; or should we reverse the statement 
by saying that fanatics often turn to the field of social reform? They are 
narrow in their views, easily given to hatred, and ruthless in their choice of 
means, But fanaticism generally begets equally extreme opposition, with the 
result that the social order is torn asunder instead of being united and fused 
into organic harmony. When Lincoln Steffens observed in his Autobiography 
that the “crooks and rascals’ were more likeable and on the whole more bal- 
anced than the reformers, he uttered a profound observation, even if it were 
not the full truth. 


The fact that the cause of social reform in the United States is moving 
slowly, with many setbacks, is due in part to inadequate motivation and par- 
tial views of human nature on the part of the reformers. The New Deal 
might have continued beyord 1938, had an effort been made to win over the 
liberal element in the business community. Labor would not have gotten the 
Taft-Hartley law, had the Wagner Act been administered more wisely and the 
unions been more conscious of their public responsibility. These failures 
show that there is a wide field of opportunity for Catholic social action. 


The second broad field of difference comprises the elements which at 
the moment are peculiar to Catholic social reform and spiritual remedies. 
Greed, selfishness, lust for power, and preoccupation with worldly things are 
among the root evils of modern society. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve social reform if we do not reject the premises leading to social path- 
ology. The world will be in a turmoil if reform efforts are poisoned by greed 
for the wealth of others, envy of their success, desire to usurp their power, 


and complacent satisfaction with material progress. 


Thus, it is tragic to read defenses of our way of life, in contrast with 
Communism, based merely on our higher material standard of living. The 
implication seems to be that once Soviet steel production surpasses ours, then 
we might wisely embrace the horrors of Communism. Likewise, there have 
been times when an organized group of workers have shown themselves in- 
different to the needs of their unorganized brethren; or when farmers re- 
cently rescued from the depths of misery, manifest material standard of pro- 
gress, with social reform consisting of the have-nots getting what the haves 
possess. This is surely not the Christian idea. 
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The social encyclicals emphasize detachment from the goods of this 
world. A grinding poverty which forces men to concentrate exclusively upon 
making a living is an enemy of Christian detachment. So likewise is a love 
of luxury or power which leads the victim to devote all his energies to amass- 
ing ever greater wealth. In both these cases, material goods preoccupy the 
entirety of life, to the exclusion of spiritual or even cultural values. 


Furthermore, the Popes emphasize social charity as the indispensable 


concomitant to social justice. Charity binds men together. It heals the 


wounds caused by class strife. When progress towards social justice is slow, 
charity prevents bitterness and hatred from intruding. It is true that this ele- 
ment of charity is not specitically Catholic; indeed it is central in the Christ- 
ian tradition. But Catholics more than others have emphasized its place in 
social reform. They have stressed its value as a complement to justice; not, 
of course, as.a palliative to be used in place of justice, but rather as a sotten- 
ing and binding force in society. 

Again, the Catholic ideal of social justice is something new, as has been 
shown in writings of Father Ferree and others. It embodies the ideal of or- 
ganized efforts to reform the institutions of society for the common welfare. 
Thus it sets the Catholic apart from those who speak solely of individual re- 
form or who deal with the consciences of individuals alone. Moreover, it 
differentiates the Catholic from those who accept the present institutions 
of society, based on competition or economic dictatorship in the field of pro- 
duction and class separation or strife in the sphere of distribution. Finally 
the notion of the primacy of the common good is vital to a sound program 
for reconstructing the social order. In contrast to other approaches which 
stress group interests or special cases of social injustice, our attitude is one 
which weighs the particular in the light of the general and the sectional or 
class concern in relation to the welfare of the entire community, 

Moreover, the Church is not content to preach these virtues and concepts 
and leave execution to the consciences of individual Catholics. Catholic 


social action is but one manifestation of Catholic Action, a definite program 


; 
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for Christianizing the institutions of society. In this context, Catholic action 
would be lay participation in the social mission of the hierarchy. Thus, the 
official teaching body established by Christ, the Pope and the bishops, would 
apply the teachings of Christ to the social problems of the world. Under 
them the clergy and the laity would act to spread these teachings. The actual 
application of principles and their inclusion into the world of business, fi- 
nance, labor, government, trade, industry, and farming would normally be 
the apostolic mission of the laity. Thus, workers would be the apostles of 


their fellow workers, and so through the various groups. 


The teaching of these principles would be organized and made a normal 
part of the Church’s teaching function. It would be included in the schools 
and in programs of adult education and public relations. The action pro- 
gram, normally committed to the laity, would be organized in the light of 


prudential judgment in concrete situations. In this country, as a rule, it is 
better that lay action consist in the penetration of and influence upon secular 


groups. In other societies, specifically Catholic groups may have their legiti- 


mate place in the socio-economic field. 


Finally, religious means will be used in all the phases outlined above. 
Prayer and the sacraments will bring God’s help not only upon the individ- 
uals dedicated to the cause of social action, but also upon those whom they 
seck to influence. The lay retreat movement will deepen the faith of the 
apostles of social action.. Common liturgical prayer will increase their sense 
of social solidarity. Indeed, the very Catholic nature of the Church will 
dramatize their oneness with men everywhere and stifle in them class con- 


sciousness as well as narrow nationalism. 


In other times,the leaven of Catholic teaching has prefoundly influenced 
ed social institutions. The pagan axiology of ancient Rome gave way to the 
Christian concept of the dignity of man. In medieval times, the institutions 


of society in many ways reflected the concepts of justice and human solidarity. 
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Today the challenge is secularism and statism. We have the means to combat 
both in a vigorous and widespread program of truly Catholic social action. 

REV, JOHN F. CRONIN, S. S. 
Department of Social Action, N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C. 
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A Survey of Intercultural Education in Catholic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of 
The United States 


HE PURPOSE of this study is to determine the extent of intercultural 

education in the Catholic elementary and secondary schools in the 

United States. It will not be necessary to set forth a detailed expose of 
intercultural education. Enough satisfactory material is available especially 
where public education is concerned. Rather it will suffice by way of intro- 
duction merely to clarify briefly the concept of intercultural education. 

The body of this articl. will be devoted to showing, insofar as possible, 
just what the Catholic elementary and secondary schools are doing to com- 
bat prejudice and discrimination, to promote intergroup respect and good- 
will. This study is based on a careful perusal of extant literature on inter- 
cultural education, particularly that related to Catholic education; contact 
cither personally or by correspondence with persons and organizations in 
this field; and an analysis of a nation-wide survey of archdiocesan and dio- 
cesan school systems. 

WHAT IS INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION? 

The term intercultural implies “the relationships between and among all 
racial, religious, ethnic, and socio-economic groups . . . whose patterns of 
behavior are distinctive in one or another important respect.’ Intercultural 
education itself may be considered in a broad or in a narrow and strict sense. 
In its broader context, intercultural education includes in addition to formal 
classroom instruction, adult education, teacher training, the work of civic 
and other organizations in the field of human relations, in short any type or 
aspect of education which in some way serves to promote intergroup under- 
standing and cooperation. In the strict sense, and that is the aspect under 
which Catholic efforts in this field shall be considered here, intercultural 


1. Vickery, William E., and Stewart G. Cole, Intercultural Education in American Schools, 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), p. 179. 
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education is restricted primarily to the school itself. It can, then, be defined 
as that education which seeks to impart a knowledge of the different cul- 
tures represented in the community together with a friendly understanding 
and respeet for these cultures. It aims at uprooting prejudice and disctim- 
ination, at promoting intergroup peace and good-will. This movement in the 
schools is based on two principal assumptions: “that ‘prejudices are cul- 
turally transmitted,’ and that ‘the schools can .. . contribute significantly’ to 
intercultural cooperation — a ‘reaffirmation of the faith in education as a 
force for human progress and in the schools as the principal instrument of 
education in democratic ideals.’ "2 
A social being by his very nature, man can attain his full stature only 

in and through full group relationships. Concomitant with this concept 
is the need of recognition and acceptance by others, which need each man 
has and which tecognition and acceptance each must tender towards his 
neighbor in order to achieve a mutually full and satisfying life. The role 
of education in this regard is to inculcate in the student a healthy respect 
for the way of life, customs, beliefs, etc., of his fellowman and to help him 
realize that ways of life different from his own are not thereby inferior. 
The emphasis is placed on ‘learning to do” the desired right thing rather 
than on merely “learning about” 

Intercultural education aims at the best possible achievement of 

the values of participation with, acceptance of, and respect for 

others. It is an effort to bring education to bear as construct- 

ively as possible on actual and possible intercultural tensions 

and on the evils of any and all bias, prejudice, and discrimina- 

tion against minority groups. In short, the effort of intercultur- 

al education is to ensure to all the adequate realization of these 


social values and to remove and cure the bias and prejudice 
leading to such discriminations.¢ 


It should be noted that intercultural education is much broader in scope 
than interracial education since it is concerned with intercredal and other 
intergroup reiations as well as with “colored and white” problems. On 


2. Shapiro, Leo, “Which Intercultural Education?” Progressive Education, October, 1947, a 
reprint, p. 3. 

3. Cf. Kilpatrick, William H., and William Van Til, editors, Intercultural Attitudes in the 
Making, Ninth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, (New York: MHarper and Brothers, 
1947), p. 8 f. Also the pamphlet by William H. Kilpatrick, Modern Education and Better 
Human Relations, (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, —), p. 20. 

4. Kilpatrick and Van Til, op. cit., p. 4. 
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the other hand intercultural education is not a panacea for every social ill. 
Still less is it a “quickie” whereby those exposed to it are automatically 
inclined towards an all-embracing fraternity with their fellowman irrespect- 
ive of whom that fellow may be. It is but a partial corrective, that necessary 
first step towards the reorganization of our intergroup relationships through 
the media of our educational institutions, 


Intercultural education cannot be effective if relegated to a separate 
course in the curriculum, aad even extra-curricular activity. Its influence 
must not be confined to the classroom but must be extended to post-school 


years and eventually to the entire community. 


In conclusion, intercultural education is not a static disci- 
pline, one whose range of interests, subject matter, and tech- 
niques of instruction have been finally set. Changing national 
and international conditions will undoubtedly affect its objec- 
tives; some which are now deemed of prime importance may be 
devaluated, and new ones formulated to meet new social and 
individual needs, Research will provide deepened insights 
into the complex issues of race and culture conflicts, and educa- 
tional experiments will develop more efficient means of attain- 
ing social objectives. Work in these several areas is a contin- 
uing challenge to scholars and teachers, requiring all the ability 
and training they can bring to the task. And for men and 
women interested in human welfare, no field of endeavor is 
more important or offers lasting personal satisfactions.s 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE ARCHDIOCESES 
AND DIOCESES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Because the data sought was not otherwise available, a survey letter was 
sent to the Cathclic school boards of the United States to determine insofar 
as possible the extent of intercultural education in Catholic elementaty and 
secondary schools. Copies of this letter were mailed in the spring 1948 to 
all the archdioceses and dioceses with the exception of the following dioceses : 
Austin, Texas, which was erected in 1948; Owensboro, Kentucky, which is 
included under the Archdiocese of Louisville; Pueblo, Colorado, which is 


covered by the Archdiocese of Denver; Reno, Nevada, with only one par- 


5. Vickery and Cole, op. cit., p. 178. 
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ochial schooi; the Ruthenian and Ukranian Greek Catholic Diocese of the 
United States; and the Military Ordinariate. Thus all the archdioceses and 
95 of the 100 dioceses were covered by the survey; territorially, only two 
dioceses, Austin and Reno, were not covered. 


The following is a facsimile of the letter which was sent out. 


March 1, 1948 
Dear Reverend Father: 


We are engaged in gathering research data on Cath- 
olic intercultural education in the United States. Any informa- 
tion as to what is being done in the Catholic colleges, high 
schools, and parochial schools of your diocese to promote in- 
terracial understanding and good-will, to combat prejudice and 
intolerance would be very helpful in this study. 


Would you check off the statement below which 
most accurately describes the intercultural program in your 
schools? Then kindly return this sheet with any other infor- 
mation you may have to offer in the enclosed, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S. J. 


Check off one of the following statements: 

[] We already have a program to promote intergroup un- 
standing woven into our school curriculum, (If possible, 
please enclose some information as to the work you are 
doing). 

[] We intend to put some such program into practice in the 
near future. 

[] Nothing has yet been contemplated along these lines by 
our school board. 

[] We have no such problem here. 


A second letter was sent two months later to those school boards which 
did not respond to the first survey. Likewise a follow-up letter requesting 


further information was sent to those dioceses which replied that they had 


an intercultural program but did not supply any details. Altogether, 85 of 
the 118 archdioceses and dioceses answered the survey letter. This repre- 
sents a coverage of 72%. 


The results of the survey are given succinctly in the following chart: 


2A 
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Chart 1 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE ARCHDIOCESES AND 
DIOCESES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1947-1948 


Status of intercultural education Archdioceses Dioceses Total 


Total 23 95 118 
Have an intercultural program 11 13 24 
Are considering some such program 3 7 10 
Have done nothing in this regard 2 24a 26 
Have no such problem 1 20 21 
Did not commit themselves 4 4 
Did not reply 6 27 33 


NOTE :(a): Four of these dioceses also checked off the folowing statement saying they had 
no such problem. However, to avoid duplication they are included only under the 
third statement. For practical purposes, it did not matter whether the third, or the 
fourth, or beth statements were checked off; the net result is the same. 


Before presenting a breakdown of the results of the survey, it should be 
noted that the term ‘intercultural’ evidently caused some difficulty. Some 
few considered this term as being synonymous with the word ‘interracial’; 
perhaps, the use of the word “interracial’ in the survey letter is to blame. 
Subsequent correspondence cleared up this difficulty. Then, not all the dio- 
ceses using the Faith and Freedom Readers considered them as intercultural 
material though these publications of the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship are intercultural in scope. This discrepancy will be pointed out 
later. By way of possible explanation, it may be that the use of these rea- 
ders alone was not considered sufficient to be called intercultural education. 
And finally, there were those who considered religion and social science 
courses with the emphasis on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ as 
sufficient intercultural education. There is no disclaiming the importance 
of religious motivation in intercultural relations. On the other hand, it 
must be kept in mind that non-Catholics and agnostics in particular may find 
it difficult to understand this. 

A breakdown of the survey reveals that the following archdioceses re- 
plied that they had some sort of intercultural program within their school 
curriculum to promote intergroup understanding and harmony: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, New York, St. Paul, 
San Antonio, San Francisco, and Santa Fe. Of these only the Archdiocese 
of New York has promoted a diocesan-wide program in intercultural edu- 


cation. 
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The Archdiceceses of Denver, Milwaukee, and New Orleans® stated that 
they were intending to put some sort of intercultural program into practice, 
that they were at present considering the problem. The remaining archdio- 


ceses cither had done nothing as yet or else did not reply.” 


Of the dioceses, Buffalo, Cleveland, Lincoln, Monterey-Fresno, Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Paterson, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rapid City, Roches- 
ter,® Seattle, Toledo, and Wichita indicated that they had some sort of inter- 
cultural program in effect. The dioceses of Alexandria, Altoona, Columbus, 
Natchez, Ogdensburg, Pue!lo, and Savannah-Atlanta replied that they were 
considering some such program for the near future. Four dioceses did not 
check off any of the statemcnts in replying though they did give indications 
of existing conditions and the work they were doing. The remaining dio- 
ceses either did not consider the matter as yet, had no such problems, or did 
not reply. 


A good number of the archdioceses and dioceses have availed themselves 
of the publications of the Commission on American Citizenship, about which 
more will be said shortly. Nearly all of those who stated that they had an 
intercultural program and annotated their replies indicated that intercul- 
tural relations were a part of both religion and social science classes. The 
New York dioceses, working together with the Commission on American 
Citizenship, have completed courses of study in religion for the eight ele- 
mentary grades as a part of their intercultural program. Courses in the 


social studies are now being perfected and should appear this year. 


6. The Archdiocese of New Orleans is doing considerable work in an effort to alleviate the evils 
of the “color line.” For an idea of what one school is doing cf. Sister Consuela, ‘Communi- 
cations: Successful Attempts Madz by Students of Mount Carmel Academy, Lakeview, New 
Orleans.” Review of Religion, 5:113-115, March 15, 1946. 


7. The Archdiocese of St. Louis has no formal intercultural program; most of the educational ef- 
forts of the archdiocese have been along interracial lines. Cf. Hunter, Clarence, “Better Race 
Relations in St. Louis Catholic Schools,” Interracial Review, 20:9 136-137, September, 1947. 
Also Julian J. Porter’s article, “It Can be Done,” Interracial Revicw, 20:10 154-156, October, 
1947, and Ella M. Lancaster’s “Catholic Education in St. Louis Today,” Interracial Review, 21:7 
106-108, July, 1948. 


8. Sister Frances Teresa, $.S.J., who teaches English literature at Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 
New York, has been doing interesting work in intercultural education. For details cf. her articles. 
“How Can the American Teacher Help to Foster Intercultural Relations?” a prize-winning essay 
entered in the Hunter College Diamond Jubilee Contest on Intercultural Relations, and “Reading 
for Democracy,” Interracial Review, 19:182-183, December, 1946. 
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Since more extensive data is available, it might be well to consider 
separately the work in intercultural education being done by the Archdi- 
ocese of New York, the Archdiocese of Chicago, and the Commission on 


American Citizenship. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF NEW YORK 


Pioneer work in intercultural education on a dioceasan scale was first 
undertaken by the Archdiocese of New York. Released to the schools in the 
form of a syllabus in October, 1945,9 the program was designed to develop 
appreciation and understanding between different racial, religious, and 
national groups. The syllabus is a tentative plan designed to offer teachers 
suggestions on procedures and techniques for working out an intercultural 
program for the individual classes to be correlated with the entire curricu- 


lum. 


With the aid of this syllabus teachers have developed many effective 
practices to promote intergroup understanding and good-will. These to- 
gether with the entire program are now under consideration, and the more 
effective techniques will be incorporated in the revised syllabus which 


should be published shortly. 


The Rev. John J. Voight, who as school superintendent has headed the 
program since its inception, is careful to point out that the school is only one 
of the agencies in the community responsible for promoting better inter- 
group relations. It is also interesting to note that the program as outlined 
in the syllabus takes in all grades, that it is not planned as a separate course 
or activity but as an integrated part of already standardized studies, such as 
history, civics, reading, geography, etc. The “contributions approach” is 
used extensively throughout. In preparing youth for harmonious living 


with others and in laying the basis for practical, democratic, Christian social 


9. Tentative Syllabus on Intercultural Education for use in the elementary schools of the 
archdiocese, (New York: Office of the Diocesan Superintendent of schools, 1945), a mimeo- 
graph of 48pp. 
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life, the basic tenets of the Catholic faith, so suitable for these ends, are ¢m- 


phasized repeatedly. As Father Voight explains: 


It is the responsibility of education to develop attitudes of sin- 
cere respect of others and habits of cooperating effectively and 
adjusting differences with other groups. All schools can do this 
on the basis of natural motives. The Catholic schools have an 
additional supernatural motivation, since we are bound to see 
in each individual a person whose value is measured by his 
worth in the sight of God. Our intercultural program is thus 
directly tied in with our classes in religion.'¢ 


Schools in the Archdiocese covered by this program include those of 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten Island, Westchester, Dutchess, Putnam, 
Rockland, Orange, Ulster, and Sullivan counties. The 276 elementary schools 
are attended by 100,00 pupils while 31,000 students are enrolled in the 99 
high schools. This system is administered by four priests from the superin- 
tendent’s office who with the aid of a supervisor in each community check 
and report on the program 'n each school. The Archdiocesan School Board 
works in close cooperation with the Commission on American Citizenship, 
the Catholic Interracial Council in New York City, and other community 
agencies dedicated to fostering wholesome intergroup relations. Of all the 
schools, Corpus Christi parochial school is perhaps the best known for its 


intercultural program." 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF CHICAGO 


As in many other diocesan school systems, so also in Chicago intercul- 
tural education is integrated with courses in religion, reading, and civics. 
The publications uf the Commission on American Citizenship are used though 
they are not compulsory. In addition the School Board has published the 
Civics Study Book,'2 which is used in the eighth grade, and the Christian 


10. Excerpt from an address by the Rev. John J. Voight before the weekly Forum of the Catho- 
lic Interracial Council of New York City, December 11, 1947. 


11. Cf. Sister M. Marione, O.P., “Eighth Graders Examine Their Attitudes,” Elementary English 
Review, March, 1944, pp. 92-94. 


an 
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Courtesy Series'? for the third to the eighth grades. This series pervades in- 
tercultural relations with religious motivation and is appropriately dedicated 
to Christ, ‘the Perfect Geatleman.” The aim and general tone of these 


books is succinctly given in the preface: 


You want io be courteous in the only true way, the Christ-like 

way. Since you are a member of the Mystical Body of Christ, 

you want to be kind and considerate of others because in each 

of them you see the image of Christ. ‘As long as you did it to 

one these My least brethren, you did it to Me.”"— St. Matthew 

25, 40.'4 

Many of the Catholic schools cooperate to a greater or lesser degree 

with various organizations working in the field of human relations such as 
the Catholic Interracial Council, Friendship House, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, etc. 
These organizations make available to the schools pertinent literature, films, 
recording, and even lecturers upon request. Both the ADL and the NCCJ 
report that their relations with the Catholic schools have been of the best 
though there are still many schools with whom contact has not yet been 
made. 


Other extra-curricular activities as ¢.g., the showing of Father Dunne’s 
thought-provoking play, “Trial by Fire,” help make more and more students 
aware of the problems of human relations amidst which they live and give 
them a Christian approach and solution to these problems. 


THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


In 1929, at the instance of the American hierarchy the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America organized the Commission on American Citizenship for 
the purpose of setting up a comprehensive program of education for dem- 
ocratic citizenship based on Christian principles. In pursuance of its aim 
the Commission has prepared radio scripts, organized adult study clubs, etc., 


12. Civics Study Book for Eighth Grade, (Chicago: Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 
1943). revised edition, 196 pp. 


13. Christian Courtesy Series, Books One to Three, (Chicago: Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board, 1944). 
14. Jhid., preface, p. 4. 
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but its main has been the preparation of basic texts and materials for use in 
the nation’s Catholic schools.'5 The NCCJ in an article on Catholic educa- 
tion considered the work of the Commission as “one of the most significant 
contributions .o intergroup relations made in this nation in recent years.’"'6 

Doctor Mary Synon, editorial consultant for the Commission, writes 


as follows about the publications used in the schools: 


You will find in the Commission Curriculum Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living many references to the build- 
ing of the good will necessary in intergroup relationships. In 
our Faith and Freedom Readers we have emphasized this rela- 
tionship in many ways. For instance, in Reader III, “This is 
Our Town,” we have practically devoted the entire book to 
such relationships. The story shows how people in the same 
town live together and work together for the common good, 
even though they hold different religious beliefs and come 
from different racial stocks. Book IV, which is largely de- 
voted to presenting the contribution of the Catholic missionary 
to American civilization, stresses the point ef intergroup rela- 
tions by showing how the children of the early settlers associa- 
ted with one another . . . Book V and Books VII and VIII 
continue this idea of friendly relationships existing between 
Americans of different backgrounds. Even in Book VI, which 
is based upon the contribution of the Church to the civilization 
of Western Eurmope, there will be found similar stress upon 
friendly relations of all peoples. The listing of such stories in 
our Readers is practically a listing of the entire book. '7 


According to Miss Synon, approximately 7,000 Catholic schools in the 
United States use the Faith and Freedom Readers. Forty archdioceses and 


dioceses use these books as basal readers which means that they are in daily 


15. The publications of the Commission more widely used by the schools are the Faith and 
Frecdom Readers, VIII Readers, (New York: Ginn and Company); Guiding Growth in 
Christian Living, New York: Gian and Company), —; and The Teaching of Current Affairs, 
a teacher’s manual for use with Civic’s Clubs, (Dayton: Pflaum Publishers Inc., 1946), 61 pp. 
With this manual as a guide over 1100 Catholic Civics Clubs have been organized in the upper 
elementary grades throughout the country. 


16. NCCJ, “Education for Good Will: Catholic education and intergroup relations,” a re- 
print obtainable from the Commission. No date given. 


17. Excerpt from Miss Synon’s letter of December 1, 1948. 
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use.'© In other schools they are used as either co-basal or supplementary 
readers. The diocese of Toledo has conducted attitude tests on the Readers 
and found that they have a marked intluence on the social thinking of the 
students who are using them as basal readers. From the reports of hun- 
dreds of teachers the Commission knows that the Readers have a marked 


influence upon students in the teaching of better intercultural relations, 


CONCLUSION 


It is rather difficult to determine even now the extent of intercultural 
education in the Catholic schools and much more difficult to evaluate its 
effectiveness. As in the case of the public schools, the movement has taken 
root in the larger cities across the nation. Unlike the public school systems, 
there is only one formal intercultural program extant in Catholic schools, 
that in the Archdioceses of New York. On the credit side, however, the 
Catholic Schools have the advantage of a national organization, the Com- 
mission on Ameticn Citizenship whose Faith and Freedom Readers are used 
in 7,000 of the nation’s 8,000 odd Catholic schools. The publications and 
other work of this Commission are held in high regard by secular leaders in 
the intercultural field. As for in-service and pre-service training, the Experi- 
mental School for Pre-School Children conducted by St. Joseph College, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, under the direction of Sister Mary de Lourdes 
is second to none.'9 


A study of this kind is difficult to complete for several reasons. First 
of all, very little has been written about the work of Catholic educators and 
Catholic schools in intercultural education. Nearly all the data presented 
here had to be obtained by direct contact with the individuals or schools con- 


18. This number does not correspond with the survey which revealed only 24 archdioceses and 
dioceses as having an intercultural program in their schools. The explication of this discrepancy 
may lie in the fact that 33 arch. and dioceses did not consider the use of the Readers as sufficient 
in itself to allow them to claim they have an intercultural program. 


19. This experimental school is now in its eleventh year and has done much to alleviate and 
undermine prejudice both in pre-school children and in their parents. This nursery school is also 
the laboratory wherein prospective teachers are given ample opportunities to discover their own 
fears and prejudices and to develop liberating techniques. Interesting data is available in Sister 
Mary de Lourdes’ “Every Bigot Was Once a Child,” Intercultural Education News, January, 
1945, a reprnt of 2 pp. Also her article entitled “Intercultural Education in and through the 
Nursery School,” Religions Education, 40:133-139, May-June, 1945. 
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cerned. Then, more often than not, the term intercultural education was 
taken to mean iuterracial education, especially where the colored were in 
some way involved. Further, not all the work being done in intercultural 
education is recognized as such though it may be the best sort of intercul- 
tural education. And finaly, many of the educators who appeared cognizant 
of the full scope of intercultural education felt that Catholic schools had been 
meeting this need all along by indoctrinating their students with the Catho- 
lic truths on the love of Gad and neighbor and the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. They do not scem to realize that even if all Catholics lived 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, which unfortunately too many do not, 


intercultural education would still have a place in our schools. 


In offering their solution for various world dilemmas, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs have consistantly stressed two factors in their social encyclicals, — the 
reform of institutions and the reform of morals. The one cannot be accom- 
plished without the other. Now the intercultural movement is aimed, as it 
were, at the reform of our educationa! institutions and thereby also at the 
reform of the individual students. It is true that this latter, which is in effect 
a reform of morals since prejudice, discrimination, and segregation are in- 
volved, can be attained by secular education but only within certain prescrib- 
ed limits, Secular education can build only on a natural plane, but for too 
many such a foundation for just and charitable human relations is insuffi- 
cient. In a field that involves the deepest emotions and the highest aspira- 
tions of the human soul, a deeper and more solid, a spiritual foundation is 
essential if the best and niost effective intergroup harmony is to prevail. 
Prejudice, discrimination, and segregation are moral evils. The eradication 
of these evils is to be achieved not so much by the work of man, necessary 
though this be, as by the work of grace. Thus it is that intercultural educa- 
tion is at its best in a wholesome religious atmosphere. 


There is no denying that Catholic Schools are uniquely suited to fur- 
ther the highest goals of intercultural education, for unlike their public 
school counterparts they are able to impart a deep and salutory religious mo- 
tivation to the best scientific tenets of the movement. Though some of the 
best efforts in this field have been made by Catholic educators, too little has 
been accomplished to date. There is still much to be done in regard to both 


student and teacher training. The spiral away from prejudice, discrimina- 
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tion, and bias towards intergroup understanding and respect has been set 
in motion, and there are hopeful indications that it will gain momentum 
with the years. It remains for us to hope, and pray, and work that it may be 
so. The preservation of our democracy from corruption from within may 
well depend upon it. 

COSMAS W. NOVAK, O.S.B. 


St. Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois 
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The American Protective Association 


A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PERIODIC 
LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 1890-1900 


N AN ARTICLE whicl. J. H. Traynor, the President of the American 
Protective Association, wrote in the tenth year of the existence of the 
order, he made the statement: 


“Whether legitimately, as its advocates claim, or illegitimately, 
as its enemies maintain, the A.P.A. was the child of the con- 
ditions which conceived it, and not even the most antagonistic 
casuist will argue, in the face of philosophy and history, that 
so great a political revolution as that which the organization 
has accomplished within the short space of nine years was the 
absolute offspring <ither of religious bigotry or ignorance, 
doubtless, like all revolutions, tinctured by the one and imped- 
ed by the other.” 


The following report is an attempt to analyze the particular social in- 
gredients which contributed to the formation and rise of the American Pro- 
tective Association, which was founded on the 13th of March, 1887 at Clin- 
ton, lowa, by one Henry F. Bowers. 

I. The Situational Field 

The questions to be raised in this section are these: What were the 
prevailing conditions, political, religious and economic, which characterized 
the period from which the A.P.A. arose? 

The genera! political arena of the last few decades of the nineteenth 
century was notorious for scheming hypocracy, trickery, and fraud. Among 
the politicians whose reputations were far above reproach, especially in 
municipal politics, were many who claimed membership in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The general economic scene was characterized by the industrialists’ 


vying with one another for cheap labor. They resorted to importing many 


1. Trynr, W. J. H., “Policy and Power of the A.P.A.” The North American Review, vol. 162, 
No. 475, June 1896. 
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thousands of the poorest and most ignorant laborers from Europe to come 
here to supplant the more intelligent and ccnsequently more costly 
American workers. Many of these immigrants were of the Roman Catholic 
faith. The railways and other enterprises in which men were employed 
began to feel the pressure of the labor unions. The entrepreneurs recog- 
nized in the religious fanaticism which prevailed in many places, a way 
of dividing the labor force, and of weakening or dissolving the labor move- 
ment, so they arranged their hiring programs on this divide and conquer 
technique. Moreover, the country was in the throes of the severe depression 
of 1884 (which lasted about half way through the presidency of Grover 
Cleveland, a Democrat). In the periods of unemployment, on the policy of 
the last hired, the first fired, these recent immigrants found themselves 
without income, without a job, and without much of a future in a strange 
land. Since many of them did not have a proper conception of our language, 
nor of the American way of life, many fell prey to the Anarchists and other 
revolutionaries who had gained admittance during the waves of immigration. 
Some violent uprisings occurred during this period. 

Among the Catholic groups, themselves, due to their increasing num- 
bers through che waves of immigration from traditionally ‘Catholic’ coun- 
tries, there arose a certain spirit of boastfulness, and often, in their zeal, they 
would proclaim that America was to be made a Catholic country in the not 
too distant future. Another factor which was not conducive to harmonious 
living was a combination of ethnic factors which fomented into rivalry be- 
tween the Catholics of different national origins. In these instances their 
traditional national prejudices were stronger than their common faith, and 
they began charges and counter-charges among themselves of plots to over- 
throw the American government. 


This was also the period of the public school controversy which raged 
throughout the United States, and which the Faribault school compromise 
discussions served to attract public attention upon the Catholic group. As 
a result of the situation caused by the public school controversy, the Pope 
appointed a permanent delegate in Washington — a move strongly opposed 
by the American Catholic Archbishops, who could see in this gesture the 


basis for grave misunderstanding among a large group of the non-Catholic 


population. 
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Finally there was the traditional flame of Protestant opposition to the 
Catholic Church which was rekindled at the aspect of the increasing power 
and population of the Roman Catholic Church in this traditionally Protestant 
country. 

In short, then, this period presented the following pairs of opposing 
forces: bad politics vs. reformers: native born vs. immigrants; Protestants 
vs. Catholics; Republicans vs. Democrats; depression vs, recovery. These an- 
tipathies were not necessarily related to one another in any one to one ratio, 
but the circumstances managed to join several of these into a unit which capi- 
talized on the sentiments of justice and outraged patriotism. It just so hap- 
pened that the “Catholic voie” was more closely linked with the Democratic 
than the Republican party. It just so happened that among the immigrant 
group a disproportional number were also “Catholic.” It was not difficult 
to continue this focus of attention and spot those corrupt politicians, or anti- 
American groups which also had this one point in common, and blandly assert 
that the cause of all the troubles in that Period of Trouble was due to Catho- 
lic immigration, Catholic plots, Catholic politicians, Catholic labor, or to 
Catholics as such. 


II. The Methods of the A. P. A. 


The reasons advanced by the founders of the order for its institution 


were based, practically, upon the following grounds: 


1. That the spirit of the National Constitution was being violated 
in various ways by certain persons and bodies in the United States. 
II. That certain members and sections of the national govern- 
ment were in connivance with the said violators. 

III. That the conditions governing our national immigration were 
such as to weaken our democratic institutions and form of govern- 
ment and substitute therefore a system of government not in 
harmony therewith. 

IV. That the immigrant vote, under the direction of certain ec- 
clesiastical institutions, had become so dominant a factor in politics 
as to virtually control it. 


V. That this domination had resulted in political prostitution, 


corruption, and favoritism of the worst kind. 
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tions, and desirous of amending them, were either ignorant of any 
efficient means of counter-organization, or fearful of the injury to 
VI. That the great majority of the American people, while pain- 
fully cognizant of the sinister and debasing results of these condi- 
their personal interests at the hands of their powerful and organized 
opponents.2 

Furthermore, they published as the platform of the organization these 


declarations: 
1. We attack no man’s religion so long as he does not attempt 


to make his religicn an element of political power. 

2. We are in favor of preserving constitutional liberty and main- 
taining the government of the United States. 

3. We regard all religion-political organizations as enemies of 


civil and religious liberty.? 


These are the declared bases for the association which called itself the 
American Protective. They chose to clothe their movement in the cloak 


of patriotism, one of the safest armors beneath which to work. 


After declaring loudly from the public platform and in public squares, 
and printing largely in the press these undeniably justifiable aims, they 
launched a campaign which singled out one particular group as the objective 
for their “purge”. That group was the segment of the American population 
which differed among themselves in nativity status, national origin, econ- 
omic status, social status, and political affliliation, and could be reduced to 
the one common denoinator of being members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The President of the A.P.A. repeatedly wrote for the periodicals of his 
day lengthy treatises “‘proving” that the enemy of all patriotic Americans, 
the foe of all advocates of clean government, the cause of all economic de- 
pression and insecurity, the instigators of the “pending revolution’ were 
none others than these sons of the papacy. His arguments, which he“auth- 
enticated” by “quotations” from the historic writings and utterances of the 


leaders of the Roman Church ran thus: Because the Papists owe perfect and 


2. Ibid. 
3. Gladden, W., “The Anti-Catholic Crusade” The Century Illustrated Magazine, New Series, 
Vol. 25, No. 5, March 1894. 
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complete fidelity and obedience to the Pope, and must as Americans pledge 
a similar fidelity and obedience to the United States it is impossible for 
Catholics to be !oyal Americans, since, he claims, the papal hierarchy de- 
clares its complete sovereignty over the state. “The position taken by the 
Papacy regarding matters of state... form the fundamental reasons for the 
existence of ithe American Protective Association.” “It was the active and 
aggressive apptication of the temporal claims of the Papacy by its subjects in 
this country that made the perfection of the A.P.A. not only possible, but an 
actual necessity; our legislators, for the greater part, being either unwilling 
or too corrupt to deal with an issue in which their personal interests had be- 
come inextricably involved.’”* It is evident, then from the very writings of 
the President of the A.P.A. that the noble patriotic phrases on which the 
organization is based were justifications for the campaign against Roman 
Catholics as such, regardless of their nativity status, and regardless of the 
fact that some may not have been corrupt politicians. Another of Traynor’s 
arguments is to portray the Catholic Church as the deadly enemy of the 
public school system; a third of his arguments is to hold the American Catho- 
lics of the nineteenth century accountable for all the words and deeds of 
the Popes of History, charges cited out of historical context, which seem 
to be very threatening to the current situation. ; 

The methods used by these orders in gathering adherents seemed to be 
tolerably uniform. The campaign opens with the furtive circulation of cer- 
tain documents. The first of these is generally a paper entitled “Instructions 
to Catholics.” It is printed in the form of a leaflet, and handed from one to 
another. This was supposed to have been stealthily obtained from some 
Catholic source where it was considered to be a veritable letter of instruc- 
tions. In the newspapers friendly to the order this document was kept stand- 


ing for weeks at a time under glaring headlines: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CATHOLICS 
PLATFORM OF THE PAPAL PARTY AS LAID DOWN BY THE POPE 
PECCI’S HANDS BUSY IN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
After a preainble addressed: “To Our Beloved Children in the Faith” the 
hierarchs are made to say: 


4. Traynor, W. J. H., “The Aims and Methods of the A.P.A.” North American Review, Vol. 
159, No. 452, July 1894. 
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“We here announce and publish the following platform of principles, or 


orders, from the Holy See:” 


The document bears the official signature of eight archbishops with the 


countersignature and confirmation of Cardinal Gibbons. “decreed and order- 


ed by the provincial council at their session, August 5, 1890.” 


“We view with alarm the rapid spread of educated intelli- 
gence, knowing well that wherever the people are intelligent, 
the priest and prince can not hope to live on the labor of the 
masses whose brains have been fertilized with our holy cate- 
chism. That in order to restore the order of things that made 
the reign of Gregory VII, of holy memory, so glorious, the 
people must not think; that is a privilege that belongs only to 
the pope, who by divine right is the only person appointed by 
God to do the political and religious thinking of this world. 


“We view with alarm the rapid diffusion of the English 


language. It stands before the world as the tongue which has 
for 300 years ever been opposed to our holy church, and those 
who speak it have been foremost in assailing the holy see. 

“We are opposed to any system of schools that teaches 
the youth more than Roman Catechism, or that teaches the 
young to think — it is unnecessary, a waste of time and money, 
when the holy father has been appointed by God, especially at 
the Vatican Council in 1870 to do the thinking of the world. 
Therefore, we call upon our subjects to do all they can to break 
down and destroy the free public schools of this protestant na- 
tion, which have compelled us to set up and maintain at great 
expense parochial schools to defend our faith, thus lessening 
the income of the clergy. 


“In order to find employment for the many thousands 
of the faithful who are coming daily to swell the ranks of our 
Catholic army, which will in due time possess this land, we 


must secure control of all the cities, railways, manufactories, 
mines, steam and sailing vessels — above all the press — in 
fact, every enterprise requiring labor, in order to furnish our 
newcomers employment; this will render it necessary to re- 
move or crowd out the American heretics who are now em- 
ployed. You need not hesitate; it is your duty to do so. You 
must not stop at anything to accomplish this end. There are 


aks 
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many ways to accomplish this end. There are many ways to 
consult your father confessor, but ‘be careful to do nothing 
that will create scandal.’ ” 


Another of the documents has also been freely employed. This is sup- 
posed to be an cncyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII: 


“TO THE JESUITS, PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCH- 
BISHOPS, BISHOPS, AND OTHER ORDINARIES” 


“We proclaim the people of the United States to have for- 
feited all right to rule said republic, and also all dominion, 
dignity, and privileges pertaining to it. We likewise declare 
that all subjects of every rank and condition in the United 
States, and every individual, who has taken any oath of loyalty 
to the United States in any way whatever, may be absolved 
from said oath, as also from all duty, fidelity, or obedience, 
on or about Sept. 5, 1893, when the Roman Catholic Congress 
shall convene at Chicago, Ill., as we shall exonerate them from 
all engagements: and on or about the feast of Ignatius Loyola, 
in the year of our Lord, 1893, it will be the duty of the faith- 
ful to exterminate all heretics found within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 


“Given at St. Peter's, Rome, on December 25, 1891, the 
fifteenth year of our Pontificate. 


Leo XIII.” « 


The Toledo “American” which represented the A.P.A. in northern Ohio 


stated in an editorial of February 25, 1893: 

“The Encyclical, signed by the Pope, was freely circulated 
among the Catholic Churches, read from some pulpits, and 
passed through the hands of hundreds. It came into the po- 
session of non-Catholics, and thus became public in a manner 
not so pleasing to the Catholic authorities.” 


In the “Columbus Record,” in the issue of August 2, 1893, in which the 
same bogus encyclical appeared twice under the flaming headlines: 


“AMERICANS BEWARE!” 


“THE LORD GOD THE POPE SAYS: "THOU SHALT SURELY 
DIE!” 


5. Gladden, W. The Century Magazine, Vol. 25 (New Series) p. 790. 

6. Ibid, p. 791. 

7. Gladden, W., “A Rejoinder” The Century Illustrated Magazine, New Series, Vol. 26, No. 
3. p. 473. 
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“WILL YOU HEED THE WARNING?” 
“THE GREAT EVENT TO TAKE PLACE ON OR ABOUT 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1893”, 
there appeared under the caption, ‘"Very Encouraging Words”, the following 
endorsement: 

“From the National Vice-President and Ohio President of the 


American Protective Association of the United States and 
Canada: 


‘It gives me great pleasure to certify that the Columbus 
Record” is a true blue and ably edited A.P.A. paper (the only 
one in Central Ohio, and very justly entitled to a large share 
of the credit for the united and very flourishing condition of 
the order in Columbus. 

D. M. Ramset, State President, 


‘I heartily concur in the above, and hope every council 
in the country will embrace this opportunity to flood the 
country with patriotic literature. 


Adam Faweett, ’ 
(Supreme Vice-President of the A.P.A.)”® 
This ‘Columbus Record” had for months previous kept standing in their 


columns, almost weekly, the ‘Encyclical’ and “Instructions.” 


In addition to this campaign of pamphlet and press literature, the 
A.P.A. also sponsored and paid fraudulent or unfrocked priests and “escaped” 
nuns to travel about and pour forth a false and obscene abuse of Catholic 
citizens. This fact is admitted by Adam Faweett, as one of the “mistakes” 
which some of the councils have committed in the past, but which he de- 
clared had been rectified. 


“Some of the Councils, it seems, had made the mistake of hiring ex- 
priests, who discussed the Roman Church from a religious standpoint. The 
Executive Board called the attention of State President Jackman to the fact, 
and he recommended the following, which was unanimously approved, and 
given to the public: 

I am heartily in favor of this action of the State Executive 


Board. The average ex-priest is simply a leech sucking the 
life-blood of the Councils, for their own enrichment. We 


8. Gladden, W., The Century Magazine, New Series, Vol. 26, No. 3, p. 474. July 1894. 
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claim in our principles that we attack no man’s religion, and 
make no wartare on the religious tenets of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; and yet we hire these hemaphrodite priests to 
abuse all of the peculiar observances of this Church, and to 
villify and make fun of those observances; we hereby stultify 
ourselves, and bring reproach upon the order and its principles. 


The Council unanimously indorsed the resolution and the president's 
reference to it. So did the Wisconsin State Council. This is Official.”’? 


Another method which was used by the A.P.A. was to inaugurate 
whispering campaigns centering upon the theme: The Catholics are storing 
arms in their churches, convents and monasteries, preparing for the day of 


armed assault. Elbert Hubbard, who qualifies himself in these terms: 


“As for myscif I do not recognize the church of Rome as a 
“divine institution” any more than I regard the New York 
Central Railroad as such. I have just as much faith in the in- 
fallibility of Chauncey M. Depew as I have in that of the 


stated in an article that 


“For a year I have endeavored to find proof that the Catholic 
Church in America was arming and drilling men or counte- 
nancing such action, as so boldly stated by the leaders of the 
A.P.A. In many cities I have been given permission to search ev- 
ery part of convents, monastaries, and churches where arms 
were said to be stored. In vain has been my search. I have used 
all methods known to detectives to find any Catholic in pos- 
session of orders to maltreat his neighbors. No request or 
suggestion or hint showing a desire to injure Protestants have 
I ever been able to trace to a Catholic priest, bishop or other 
dignitary.”"' 


After the ground had been prepared by the dissemination of these 
documents and harrowing tales, the work of organization began. The meet- 
ing places of the organization were secret. The president of the A.P.A. 
openly stated that the order was forced to secrecy because the “members of 
the A.P.A. when suspected or known to be such have been so mercilessly 
boycotted as to drive them out of business, and not infrequently out of the 


towns and cities in which they lived.” 


Fawcett, Adam, The Century Magazine, New Series Vol. 26, No. 3, p. 472. 
0. Hubbard, Elbert, “The New Disease” The Arena, Vol. 10, No.55. June 1894. 
Ibid. 
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Several Protestant writers, who were not in sympathy with this revival 
of Knownothingism, publicized something of the esoteric doctrine which 
differs somewhat from the exoteric principles first enumerated in this 
article. In the initiation ceremony, it is reported that the members of the 
order must swear with hand upon heart that (1) they will never favor the 
nomination, election, or appointment of a Roman Catholic to any public 
office, and (2) they will never employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity 
if the services of a Protestant can be obtained.'3 


If. Brief History of the A.P.A. 

If we follow the outline presented by W. J. H. Traynor, President 
of the American Protective Association, the order had three major stages 
in its history.'4 


A. The Period of Guerrilla Warfare 

For the titst two or three years from its beginnings in 1887, the growth 
of the order was practically spontaneous, indicating says Traynor, “that the 
movement was neither a craze nor the conception of cranks, but the spark of 
consequences which fired a train of circumstances laid by corrupt legis- 
lators and self-seeking ecclesiasts, and their adherents for many years.” The 
political opposition of the A.P.A. met with “deadly boycott, politically, per- 
sonally, socially and in business.” ‘‘Nearly every member of the A.P.A. who 
made himself prominent in the movement retired absolutely ruined in poli- 
tics and purse.” The daily press, which was almost unanimously adverse to 
the movement took special pains to hold the order up to public odium and 
to publish its membership. Both major parties at first used every effort to 
crush that “which they could not use without seriously disarranging their 
own political machinery.” This was the period of guerilla warfare when the 
order was too weak to meet the forces of their opponents openly in the field 
of politics without certainty of defeat. It was also the period when the acts 


of the order were almost entirely defensive and absolutely negative. 


B. The Period of Construction and Organization 


Following this came the period of construction and organization, when 


13. Gladden, W., The Century Magazine, New Series, Vol. 25, Ne. 5. March 1894; Robinson, 
C.. The Am. Journal of Politics, Vol. 5, No. 5, Nov. 1894. 
14. Traynor, W. J. H., North American Review, Vol. 162, No. 475, June, 1896. 
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the administration of the order appiied itself to the adjustment of its poli- 
tical machinery, and its agents began to make the principles of the organiza- 
known throughout many states, In a large number of important cities the seed 
thus sown produced great results, and councils numbering as high as 3,000 in 
membership were to be found in such cities as Detroit, Minneapolis and 
Cleveland. Then followed a series of sharp political victories for the order, 
which surprised the oldest of political campaigners. Few of the candidates 
could afford to go on record as candidates of, or who were acceptable to the 
order, but the order maintained its negative policy, i.e., using its influence 
against the candidate with a bad political record, leaving the opponents to vie 
for the office among themselves. The result was undeniably creditable to 
the order and to politics generally, claimed the advocates of the A. P. A. 
At this time the organization had iittle or no following in the South, and 
as the Democratic party in the North was too closely allied with the Papist 
vote, the result was that the majority of the nominees of the association 
were nominaliy Republican, Prohibition, or Populist, although some “worthy” 
Democrats were singled out of a state that was unworthy as a whole. The 
first outcropping in local politics occurred in 1891 at Omaha, Neb., where 
it endorsed the Republican ticket and swept the town (heretofore Demo- 
cratic) by a large majority. The A.P.A. then seemed to have moved down 
the Missouri river from Omaha. In Missouri, Kansas City was its first 
conspicuous base. Between 1890 and 1893 the initiated membership never 
exceeded 70,000. This was interpreted by the order as a period of undoubt- 
ed health and usefulness from the fact that affiliation with the order at that 
time was rather a disadvaniage than an advantage. But in 1893 the polit- 
ical tide changed and many “‘opportunists’” sought membership, and many 
“unworthy” were accepted through the carelessness of the investigating com- 
mittees. 
C. The Period of Expansion and Victories 

In the yeats 1893-1895 the order planted itself firmly in every State 
and Territory in the Union, and was instrumental in overturning the entire 
political machinery in New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio and Iowa, and in part of California, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Washington and Oregon. The following cities 
are among the more important which were generally regarded as under the 
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A.P.A, political dominance during all, or a portion of the period 1893-1896: 
Omaha, Kansas City, Rockford, (Ill.), Toledo, Duluth, Saginaw, Louisville; 
and to some extent, Detroii, St. Louis and Denver. In New York its princi- 
pal activity was at Buffalo and Rochester. Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Georgia and Texas also felt the pressure of the A.P.A. With these victories 
the negative tactics of the order were abandoned and the active agression 
peried was inaugurated. The A.P.A. movement began to develop a press 
early in 1893; and in 1894 seventy A.P.A. weeklies were in existence. Nearly 
all of these were publications of very limited circulation, few of them print- 
ing except around election time, more than a thousand copies. This is also 
the period when many of the candidates were friends of the A.P.A. during 
the elections, but repudiated their pledges after they were secure in office. 
The opening of the Fifty-fourth Congress demonstrated the power of the 
organization in the political field. Nearly one hundred of the members of 
the House of Representatives were elected to office, pledged to support the 
platform of the order, either as whole or in part, while several members 
of the Senate were elected under similar conditions. Even the Supreme 
President, himself, was forced to admit, however, “that excepting a score 
or so of the members of the order who now occupy seats in Congress, the 
representatives of that organization in that body are among the weakest and 
least reliable members of the order.” In no instance was a representative 
elected as an A.P.A. He was placed in office as a member of one or other 
of the existing political parties. Upon two matters only did the A.P.A. leave 
a record, though a rather ineffective one, in Congress. It joined in the oppo- 
sition prevalent for a time against further grants of federal money to the 
Catholic Indian Schools: and it sought to prevent the acceptance by Con- 
gress of the Marquette statue, presented by the State of Wisconsin to the 
nation, pursuant to a law of Congress. 


At the time of his writing in 1896, Traynor claimed that the A.P.A. 
“ holds the political balance of power in the United States, with its member- 
ship of nearly 2,500,00 persons who influence at least 4,000,000 votes.”’On the 
other hand, Profcssor Walter Sims, at first an A.P.A. lecturer and afterwards 
the founder of a rival organization, speaking in Minneapolis in 1895, said: 
“It is a great bugaboo — there is not a membership in the United States of 
120.000 but they call it a million.”'s The truth may lie somewhere between 
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the calcuating boastfulness of Traynor and the resentfulness of Sims. 

The order made spasmodic attempts to prevent the nomination of 
McKinley in 1846, and when this failed, they attempted to secure recog- 
nition in the Republican national platform for one or more principles of the 
order, preferably for that opposing appropriations to sectarian institutions. 
But this also faiied. Gradually its influence began to wane. Its councils 
failed to meet, its state organization fell into desuetude, and although it 
maintained a national organization by elections up to 1900, its history may be 
said to have closed for all purposes of general interest with the turn of the 
century, under the presidency of its founder, H. F. Bowers, who was reelected 
to that post in 1898. 


IV. Sociological Analysis of the Movement 


It would be wrong to assume that because the American Protective 
Association was preeminently an anti-Catholic movement that it was spon- 
sored by the united efforts of Protestants as such, Charles Robinson, in a 
well documented article in the November, 1894, issue of The American 
Journal of Politics, offers ample evidence from the sermons and writings of 
leading Protestant ministers to indicate that many of the chief opponents of 
the A.P.A. were prominent non-Catholic clerics who revolted against such 
flagrant use of forgeries, lies, and calumnies. In the same article, he makes 
comparison with the Knownothing movement of the mid-nineteenth century 
in these words: 


“The old Knownothing spirit seems to have been lately resus- 
citated. It appears under a new name, but with all the same 
malignity that animated the early ‘‘Proscriptionists” in their 
convent-burning and church-razing enterprises. The present 
movement (the A.P.A.) is rather worse than the earlier one, 
in that it makes religious belief its basis exclusively. Its con- 
demnation is laid directly upon those who hold the Catholic 
faith. The Knownothings objected only to foreigners, but the 
A.P.A, ostracizes Catholics, whether native Americans or not. 
It is not aimed at aliens, for among its bitterest propagandists 
are men but recently foreign subjects.'¢ 


15. “American Protective Association” Cath. Encyc. Vol. 1, pp. 426-8. 


16. Robinson, Charles: “The Threatened Revival of Knownothingism” The American Journal 
of Politics, Vol. 5, No. 5, Nov. 1894, p. 504-5. 
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By Elbert Hubbard the A.P.A. movement has been analyzed from the 
point of view of a “social paranoia’, based upon the hallucination of the sug- 
gested hate of the in-group by an out-group. In this case the suggestion was 
planted by men who were called “Orangemen” who wasted no love on Catho- 
lics, and they sponsored the germs of the disease which found a favorable soil 
in many sections, especially in the rural districts of the West. Hubbard an- 


alyzed the situation thus: 


The widespread financial depression has hit the farmer hard. 
The rustle of the mortgage has sung in his ears night and day, 
and visions of a gigantic summons and complaint, backed up 
with writs of ejectment, have haunted his dreams. And no mat- 
ter how much they claim that the tears of pity have put out 
the fires of hell, yet the good old doctrines of “total deprav- 
ity’, “end!ess punishment” and the angry God are still preach- 
ed throughout the land. Bad legislation, bad crops, and theo- 
logy are a trinity of bad things. The result has been that a con- 
dition favorable to a suggestion of hate and fear has been pre- 
pared; and the suggestion has come.'7 


In recounting his personal experiences, Hubbard indicated that he 
found the fear and hate strongest in those small communities where there 
were no Catholics, where there had been no Catholics, and where none of 
the inhabitants had known any Catholics. In such a case it is easy to apply 
the cliché: “We fear what we know not; and we know not what we fear.” 
Another factor which was pointed out by the same writer is the fact that 
this hatred and insane fear of Rome is almost entirely confined to orthodox 
Protestantism. 


Those Quakers, Universalists, Unitarians, Liberals of all sorts 
and the “infidels” are not alarmed. But a reference to the 
A.P.A. papers will show a fine array of names of orthodox 
clergymen who are ‘‘waging the war.” And the more orthodox 
the are, the fuller of fight they seem. “High church” talks 
extermination of Catholicism, but “low church” is not panic- 
stricken.1€ 


CONCLUSION Not to go on to an endless series of causation, we may 
begin with the fact that there was a group who were definitely anti-Cath- 


17. Hubbard, Elbert: “The New Disease” The Arena, Vol. 10, No. 55, June, 1894, pp. 78-9. 
18. Ibid. p. 81. 
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olic in their sentiments. (Why they became anti-Catholic would serve as 
the theme of another paper; for our purpose here, I think the fact can be 
readily assumed). Periods of prosperity, of “clean” politics, absence of 
legal controversy, or other friction would definitely not have been fertile 
territory in which to sow the seeds of strife, pointing out one group as re- 
sponsible for it all. But when the situation is replete with the opposite con- 
ditions: bad politics, financial depression, heavy incidence of unemploy- 
ment, high foreiyn immigration adding to the misery, legal argument about 
schools and public monies, it is not difficult to trace a line of similarity and 
ascribe casuality to the one likeness to be found in almost all of the national 
trouble. That line of likeness is this: that among the bad politicians, many 
were Catholics, ai least so they claimed; among the employed many were 
Catholics, and many of the unemployed were non-Catholics. It was casy 
to write an “encyclical” or “bull” to “prove” that uhis has been by design of 
the leader of the Catholics. Among the foreign immigrants were many who 
were Catholics, and it was casy to ally the nativists to prove that these two 
factors were the “cause” of the depression. And finally the legal contro- 
versies regarding public money for parochial schools gave more fuel to the 


flame. 


But probably the most important single event which contributed to 
this whole movement was the appointment of a Papal delegate, a high 
Catholic dignitary, to represent the Pope in the very heart of the Nation's 
capital. This to non-Catholics was something at which to wonder. It could 
readily be “explained” by those with anti-Catholic sentiments as the estab- 
lishment of an advance echelon for the establishment of the Vatican on 
American Soil. The Catholic Archbishops, themselves, foresaw the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, and advised strongly against such a procedure. 


But their voices were not heeded, and trouble ensued. 


From this analysis certain general conclusions may be drawn. In a 
period of economic depression, the attitude of the native toward the immi- 
grant tends to be more unfriendly than during a period of business expan- 
sion when the immigrant may be considered as beneficial for the increased 
business production. When religious sentiments with their high degree of 


emotional attachments are touched off, individuals are more apt to believe 
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emotional arguments, falsehoods, etc., than if the appeal were made to the 
more logical side of man’s nature. ‘Secret’ documents are given more 
credence than pubdlic information. This explains why the early stages of the 
A.P.A. program, with the stealthly hand to hand passing of leaflets was so 
successful in gatherin recruits. And finally i€ is easy to believe all sorts 
of things about people whom you de not know. This explains why the 
movement first gained strong foothold in the rural West where there were 
few, if any Catholics. (This last general point has been exemplified in 
modern experiments in which people were asked to indicate their attitudes 
toward a list of fictitious peoples. In an overwhelming percentage of the 
cases their attitudes were registered as unfavorable.) 

JOSEPH L. CROSS 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society will be held at Fordham Uni- 
versity, 302 Broadway, New York 
City, on December 27, 28 and 29, 
1949. Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpat- 
rick, S.J. is chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements. The 
program is being arranged around 
the work of the research committees 
of the Society. 


Dr. Eva J. Ross represented the 
Society at the Semaines Sociales, 
Lille, and at the Newman Summer 
School, Cambridge, England. She 
spent six days at the research center 
of Economie et Humanisme at L’ 
Arbresle (Rhone) and attended by 
invitation the Rencontre Internation- 
ale held in England from August 30 
to September 4 to discuss the place 
of the layman in the Church today. 


Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has been accredited by the 
National Association of Schools of 
Social Administration (NASSA). A 
Pre-professional Curriculum in Social 
Service is offered. 


San Francisco College for Women. 
The newly established Department 
of Sociology now offers a general 
undergraduate program in five fields 
of sociology, in cooperation with the 
other social science subjects. Allen 
Spitzer, who received his doctorate 
from Stanford in June, has been ap- 
pointed to head the sociology pro- 
gram with the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. Dr. Spitzer completed his 
study of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe 
in Montana during the summer ses- 
sion on a grant originally sponsored 
by the Viking Fund and will engage 


in area studies designed to meet the 
needs of an area program in socio- 
logy sponsored by the College. Socio- 
logy now has the third largest en- 
rollment of major students, a number 
of these receiving pre-professional 
training in social work. 


At the last convention of the So- 
ciety, Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, 
in conjunction with his paper on 
“Occupational Opportunities in 
Sociology,” distributed a list of 514 
positions at which sociologists are 
now employed. Members of the 
Society engaged in counseling majors 
as to occupational possibilities will 
find this list helpful. A limited 
number of copies of this survey are 
still available and may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Mihanovich at St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A new text, Current Social Prob- 
lems, by Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich 
will be published soon by the Bruce 
Publishing Company. 


A High School Teachers institute 
on Catholic Social and Economic 
Teaching, ‘sponsored by the Catholic 
Business Education Association, Mid- 
west Unit, was held at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, August 16-19, 1949. 
Brother Jude Aloysius, a member of 
the ACSS, chaired a work session 
on teaching methods in Sociology. 


Reverend John L. Thomas, S. J., 
who has just completed his doctoral 
work at the University of Chicago 
in Sociology, is teaching at the In- 
stitute of Social Studies at St. Louis 
University. 


The following are the addresses, 
spheres of interest, and types of as- 


: 
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sistance given by research organiza- 
tions contacted by Sister M. Inez 
Hilger, O.S.B., chairman of the Com- 
mittce on Ethnic Sociology of the 
AGCSS: 


Social Science Research Council. 
726 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Sphere of interest: 

The advancement of research in 
the social sciences. 

Assistance given: 

Research training fellowships. 
Grants in aid of research. 
World area fellowships 
travel grants, 


and 


The Viking Fund. 

14 East 71st Street, 

New York 21, N. Y. 

Sphere of interest: 

Mainly anthropology and closely 
related sciences. 

Assistance given: 

Grants-in-aid of research (to in- 
stitutions & individual scholars). 
Fellowships. 

Publication subsidies. 


National Research Council. 
2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Sphere of interest: 

Biological and agricultural, phy- 
sical and natural sciences, “ 
there is also a joint program in 
the natural and social sciences at 
the post-doctoral level.” Quo- 
ted from letter dated February 
4, 1949 from Dr. C. J. Lapp, 
NRC Fellowship Office. 
Assistance given: 

Eight fellowship programs, three 
on the postdoctoral level. “It is 
the purpose of the fellowships 
to enable men and women to 
gain advanced training and re- 
search experience and to broad- 
en their fields of investigational 
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activity.” 
letter. 


Quotation from same 


American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

On February 4, 1949: “ at 
present this Council has not 
funds for grants in aid of re- 
search or of publication. The 
subvention from which grants 
were made was exhausted last 
June and we have not been able 
to replenish it.” 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y. 
522 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 18, N. Y. 

On February 1, 1949: . . the 
Carnegie Corporation does not 
have any program of fellowships 
or grants-in-aid of research at 
the present time. We have made 
funds available to the Social 
Science Research Council and a 
few universities for fellowships 
in specific fields, but we have 
nothing to do with the admin- 
istration of these grants.” 


Arctic Institute of North Am- 
erica. 

Audubon Terrace 

Broadway at 156th Street, 

New York 32, N. Y. 

No information was sent except 
a Grant-in-aid Application form. 


John Simon Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Foundation 

551 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Sphere of interest: 

Research in any field of know- 
ledge and for creative work in 
any of the fine arts, including 
music and creative writing. 
Assistance given: 

FeHowships, tenable under the 
freest possible conditions. 
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American Philosophical Society 


104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Sphere of interest: 

All fields of learning. 
Assistance given: 

Grants for the promotion of re- 
search. ‘Preference will be giv- 
en to the support of investiga- 
tions which are already begun 
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and in which definite results can 
be expected with the aid of the 
grant.” 


The 1949 annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society will 
be held in New York City on Dec- 
ember 28, 29 and 30, 1949. The 
program will be organized around 
the topic “Frontiers of Research in 
Sociology”. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EVA J. ROSS, Editor 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT: AN HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
TION FROM THE ORIGINS TO ROUSSEAU. By John Bowle. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 472. $5.00. 

John Bowle, lecturer in modern history at Wadham College, Oxford, 
presents a survey of western political thought in the context of its social 
background, quoting and analyzing some of the most important writings 
and statements by those who formed the western tradition. This is the first 
of two volumes and ends with the industrial revolution. A second volume 
to appear later is to deal with the political thought of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Over forty individual contributors to political thought, 
ranging from Hammurabi to Edmund Burke, are studied and some of their 
most characteristic statements quoted, sometimes in the original language 
with a footnote translation. The survey begins with a chapter on primitive 
prehistoric backgrounds and another on the temple states and sacred cities 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. There is a total of twenty-four chapters divided 
into three books dealing with antiquity, the middle ages and the Renaissance 


and the age of rationalism. Valuable is the inclusion of a chapter devoted 
to Spinoza and Vico. 

Bowle writes in the tradition of humanistic learning characteristic of 
Oxford, to which Plato and the Aristotle of the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics have never been strangers. His book opens with Aristotle’s state- 
ment at the beginning of his Politics: “Since men aim at the good, the State 
which is the highest form of community, aims at the highest good .. . The 
good lawgiver should inquire how states may participate in the good life’, 
and he proceeds to evaluate theories by this criterion. He is at his best in 
dealing with pre-Christian antiquity (Plato, Aristotle, the Stoic heritage) 
and with the post-medieval period. Admitting that his own viewpoint is 
that of “modern evolutionary scientific humanism” (pp. 81 & 411 ff.), and 
accepting Hume’s empiricist criticisms as valid and destructive of “the idea 
that reason somehow reflected a transcendent and eternal Natural Law’ 
(p. 410), he is least happy in his treatment of the Jewish-Christian heritage 
of ideas, the dark ages and the medieval period, because of the way in which 
he sees that heritage. He appreciates what he calls the ‘‘caritic’ element in 
Christianity, but credits St. Paul with having overlaid this essential teaching 
of the Gospel with a Hellenistic-Jewish outlook of ‘world worthlessness”’ 
(the term is T. E. Lawrence’s), conflict between body and soul, and obsession 


with sin (p. 109 ff.). More accurate information relying less on secondary 
sources and authorities might have prevented such questionable evaluations 
as these: that the Jewish prophets had “a real hatred for the normal run 
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of human life” (p. 118); that the conception of Yahweh in the Old Test- 
ament was “savage and limited”, and that the Pentateuch was compiled 
“during the Persian age, from the 6th century B.C.” (p. 119); the Church 
Fathers believed in “the intrinsic wickedness of man” (p 140); Gospel 
teaching was submerged in Jewish elements in St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei 
(p. 138) ; the Emperor Constantine ‘attempted to reconcile the sun cult with 
Christianity, a wise political move” (p. 126). Of the medieval thinkers 
Bowle says: “for all their efforts, they failed to assimilate Aristotle into the 
framework of their thought” (p. 231), overlooking the fact that they select- 
ed from his thought what they considered sound, and transformed many of 
his ideas in accord with their Christian understanding of man and the uni- 
verse. Anyone conversant with 12th and 13th century European cultural 
and intellectual life, which was profoundly influenced by Plato and Aristotle 
while remaining basically Christian in inspiration, will find it impossible 
to agree that “not till the Kenaissance with the revival of humanist ideals, 
did the spirit of Antiquity begin to be understood” (,». 147). The statement 
that Copernicus was imprisoned (p. 311) seems to be a slip of the pen. 
Reference to “the contradictions of the Thomist political position” in a foot- 
note (p. 208) which sends the reader to d’Entréves’ The Medieval Contribu- 
tion to Political Thought wil! leave him bewildered, since d’Entréves nowhere 
points up any such contradictions. Further, Whitehead for whom the author 
secms to have an affection, might have taught him in a chapter on the origins 
of modern science in his Science and the Modern World (p. 17 ff.) that it 
was not the Renaissance and later scientists who first held the conviction 
that there is “a natural order which can be understood and mastered” (p. 
312), but the medieval schoolmen with their principle that all reality is 
intelligible to an extent never dreamed of even by Greek rationalism, because 
all reality is the creation of God Who is sovereign intelligence, ‘Protestant 
emphasis on... perfectibility” (p. 313) will sound strange to anyone 
familiar with the pessimism.so typical of Luther and Calvin, 

When he comes to speak of later theorists the author seems to feel 
more at home and surer in his judgments. Unlike many books on political 
theory, this one correctly assesses Richard Hooker's great contribution as a 
restatement of the medieval doctrine of divine and natural law and of 
Aristotelian ideas, later to be given an even more influential interpretation 
by John Locke. 

In the section on antiquity Polybius would seem to have merited more 
than the meagre footnote he gets on p. 91, in view of Cicero’s indebtedness 
to him, as well as later that of Machiavelli and even the writers of the Fe- 
deralist Papers. There are all too brief references to Manegold of Lautenbach 
and John of Paris, both of whom were proponents of theories of popular 
sovereignty in the early and high middle ages as was shown in Carlyle’s 
classical studies of medieval political theories. For a fuller understanding 
of Marsiglio of Padua, William of Ockham, and even Machiavelli, some 
consideration of the influence of Averroist Aristotelianism on these writers 
would have been usefui. Many of their theoretical motifs derived from the 
Averroist interpretation of Aristotle first defended in the 13th century by 
Siger of Brabant, later by John of Jandun, and not without its influence 
also on Dante’s Monarchia. 
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Apart from a deficient grasp of the meaning and influence of the Chris- 
tian view of life which results in some misleading judgments, this book is 
interestingly written and makes easy reading with its pertinent references to 
the historical context in which theories were developed, its clear analysis of 
the important classics of political thought, and frequent quotations which 
convey something of the personal flavor of political theorists. 

ERNEST KILZER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL CLASSES, By Richard Centers, Prince- 
ton; Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 244. $3.50. 

Since the railroad strike of May 1946, the tendency to consider loyalty 
to a social class higher and nobler than loyalty to a legally constituted govern- 
ment has become so widespread that the question of what constitutes a social 
class is of intense interest, not only to sociologists and psychologists, but also 
to patriotic citizens. This study of classes in the United States is clear and 
readable enough for the average American, while its charts, tetrachoric corre- 
lations, and dichotomies are scientific enough for the most exacting social 
statistician, 

Plato and Voltaire thought that classes resulted from the varying degrees 
of poverty and wealth in a given country; for Saint Simon and Pareto the 
upper classes were equated with power in society so the strata were the rulers 
and the ruled; for Turgot and Bucher, occupation was the determining factor 
while for Velen the amount of leisure and economic consumption were the 
all important elements. Center's thesis is that all social classes are deter- 
mined by their interest groups. Most social thinkers confuse social class, a 
psychological phenomenon of self identification with a certain group, with 
social stratification which derives its existence from the economic system 
prevalent in a given culture. 

This limitation of the use of the word, class, to self affiliated groups may 
seem arbitrary, but it is necessary to distinguish such internally cohesive and 
functional social groupings from the purely conceptual and logical categories 
which are really strata. It is true that class and stratum influence one another 
and are inevitably related, for a man’s occupational status is often the setting 
for the development of certain attitudes, values, and interests which produce 
the consciousness of membership in a social class which shares these attitudes 
and values. Richard Center’s survey reveals that only 39 claimed member- 
ship in the “upper class”, 43% placed themselves in the “middle class”, 51% 
said that they belonged to the ‘working class” and only 1% laid claim to 
being in the “lower class”. To be sure, ‘'a class is no more nor less than what 
people collectively think it is’, therefore it demands social definition so those 
interviewed for this study were required to define the membership of the 
class to which they claimed to belong. In this way the occupational compo- 
sition of each class was obtained. With very slight overlapping, the results 
showed that each class has 1 distinct pattern of occupational strata. Nearly 
three-fourths of all business, professional and white collar workers identify 
themselves with the middle or upper classes. Almost without exception, the 
lower class was the very poor and those without education or skills, and 
79° of all manual workers identified themselves with the working or the 
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lower class. It is obvious that occupation is a much used criteria for class 
definition. The survey indicates further that nearly half of the population 
think that the most important thing to know about a person from the stand- 
point of his membership in its class, other than occupation, is the way the 
person “believes and feels about certain things’, for the holding of common 
ideologies, attitudes and values is the basis of class consciousness. Thus the 
author’s theory of interest groups is supported by the findings of the investi- 
gation. 

For many years the idea, that ability and hard work insure success, pre- 
vented the formation of class consciousness in the United States. Dissatis- 
faction with industrial conditions and nonreward of human effort are pro- 
ducing working class disillusion and even radicalism. A further stiffening of 
class lines and a more widespread diffusion of perverted loyalties could be 
avoided by accepting the warnings given by this book. 

DORTHY M. PARTON, R.S.C.J. 
Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
New York 27, N. Y. 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By David 
Kretch and Richard S. Crutchfield. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
Pp. XV +. 639. $4.50. 

The study of culture by social science, and the study of behavior and 
personality and psychological science, have been developing with ever greater 
rapidity since the turn of the century. The scientific study of the psychol- 
ogical aspects of group life and of the interaction between culture and be- 
havior, the province of social psychology, is a more recent development. Its 
distinctive problems are becoming well defined — problems which are mar- 
ginal to both psychological and sociological science. 

The text here reviewed is the most recent addition to the shelf of useful 
summary references in the field. Some texts in social psychology (the ones 
by Gardner Murphy for example) emphasize the genetic approach to the 
study of social behavior: the socialization or acculturation of personality in 
our culture and others; other texts (the ones by Muzafer Sherif and Hadley 
Cantril, for example) emphasize the psychological aspects of group life: the 
analysis of groups as units of interacting personalities, interproup and intra- 
group tension, conflict and cooperation, the formation and disintegration of 
groups and the control of groups. Sociometry, group dynamics, and group 
therapy, are the most familiar concepts employed by the latter specialists in 
social psychology. Most textbooks in this field, however, including the one 
here reviewed, combine both approaches to the subject matter which is social 
behavior. 

All recent contributions to the rapidly expanding literature of psychol- 
ogy, including the present volume, reveal a marked dependance upon the 
findings of psychiatry, including psychoanalytic theory, upon psychol- 
ogy, including the learning theories of Holt, Miller and Dollard, and the neo- 
behaviorism of Guthrie, upon cultural anthropology, particularly the work 
of Mead, Linton, Kardiner and Kluckhohn, and more recently upon con- 
figurational psychology. The last named influence is most notable in the 
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very original and valuable research of Sherif, Lewin, Moreno, Lippits, Mur- 
phy and Newcomb in the areas of social perception, the formation of norms, 
the dynamics of the group, and the therapeutic value of controlled group 
participation. 

The authors of this latest text (from California and Swathmore) have 
managed to incorporate most of these contributions into their systematic or- 
ganization of the subject matter. Motivation, Perception, Attitudes, Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, the Structure and Function of Groups, Morale and 
Leadership, Prejudice, Industrial and International Conflict — are the topics 
explored. The initial section on Motivation and Perception (120 pages) is 
the best and most technical. The balance of the book on Processes and Appli- 
cations is more conventional. 


The authors offer a strictly empirical treatment of the subject. “ ... the 
social behavior of the individual is explicable in terms of motivational, 
emotional, perceptual and learning processes.” (p. 149) Each of these pro- 
cesses is analyzed. “Behavior... is a dynamic resultant of all those pro- 
cesses operating simultaneously.” pp. 149-150). The social behavior of an 
individual at any given moment in any given social situation or group is a 
function of the interaction among multiple variables. Eventually we may 
expect a calculus and geometry of social behavior, with dazzling formulas 
and complicated diagrams. In fact, the research contributions of the late 
Kurt Lewin (in the Human Relations quarterly) lead one to applaud the 
Catholic University of America for demanding Mathematics (not merely 
Statistics) as a prerequisite for the study of Sociology. 

In sum, this textbook is another excellent contribution in the rapidly 
developing area between sociology and psychology. Its disregard of those 
aspects of Man which are not explicable in terms of a science should not 
prejudice us against its productive contribution to the illumination of certain 
not-to-be-neglected aspects of behavior in social situations. 


JAMES J. BURNS 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Straus. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. Pp xvi + 549. $4.50. 

“What are the principal consequences for individual behavior of these 
two related facts: (a) human beings are language-manipulating animals 
and (b) human beings live in social groups?” (p. vii) The content of this 
latest addition to the shelf of textbooks on social psychology is devoted to 
answering the quoted question. The authors — both at Indiana University, 
as is the editor of the series, Edwin P. Sutherland,— choose to confine their 
treatment of the subject to ‘the more significant effects of group member- 
ship upon individual behavior.” (p. vit) This limited objective has been 
achieved in a very readable book which does not make as many demands upon 
the college students as some of the more adequate and substantial texts. The 
only unique feature in their presentation is an emphasis upon language be- 
havior as a basic mode of human response. The field of semantics, symbols 
and symbolic environments in general, get more attention, therefore, than is 
usual in a social psychology text. 

A chapter on ‘Sexual Behavior’ relies extensively upon the findings of 
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the authors’ colleagucs at Indiana University (Kinsey et al), Unfortunately, 
the methodological and statistical deficiencies of the Kinsey report are not 
pointed up by way of qualification with the result, regrettable in a texbook, 
that sexual behavior is equated by implication with the remembered sexual 
behavior of the 5200 selected males from whom data was secured, Kinsey's 
frequency tables out of context are of questionable value in an elementary 
text. The whole treatment of this particular subject, in addition, is under- 
standably incomplete because of the naturalistic, evolutionary, and relativis- 
tic assumptions of the authors. 

The chief criticism of this work in the estimation of the reviewer, how- 
ever, is that it does not present an adequate picture of contemporary social 
psychology. So far as it goes its content is interestingly presented and ade- 
quate, but some of the most significant areas of the field are hardly touched 
upon. 

Cross-furtilization between cultural and behavioral science is increasingly 
evident in modern research and in the exploration of techniques for resolving 
personal, interpersonal, intragroup and intergroup tensions and conflicts. 
Many of the most fruitful and promising of these researches and practical 
explorations are occurring within the mushrooming science of social psy- 
chology. Within this area of interest are being explored crucial problems 
which go beyond the frontiers of traditional psychology and which penetrate 
deeply into the internal structure and external relationships of the groups 
studied descriptively and historically in traditional sociology. Group Dy- 
namics, Social Preception, Sociometry, Projective Methods, Communications 
and Public Opinion Research, Dynamic Learning and Motivation Theory, 
Attitude Analysis and Motification, personality Formation in Different Cul- 
tures — all constitute the agenda of topics one expects to find discussed in a 
treatise in social psychology. The book under review does not present a bal- 
anced introduction to social psychology today. 

Contemporary social psychology operates at several levels of research 
and analysis. At least four may be distinguished: (1) the study of the indi 
vidual personality in terms of its bio-social origins and development; (2) 
the study of the interaction among individual personalities in such face-to-face 
groups as the family, play group, neighborhood, committee, shop group, etc; 
(3) the study of ihe structure and function (dynamics) of the group in terms 
of patterns of cooperation, tensions and conflicts within the group involving 
personalities and sub-groups, and (4) the study of interaction among groups 
(inter-group relations) in terms of patterns of cooperation, tension and con- 
flict. Even a casual glance at the voluminous literature of contemporary 
social psychology gives evidence of a huge amount of resourcefulness, in- 
ventiveness and fertility in executing research projects intended not only to 
amass further data about social behavior, but to explore and refine various 
hypotheses. The influence of the late Kurt Lewin with his pioneering in- 
vestigations and novel conceptualizations in field theory are increasingly evi- 
dent. 

To offer a textbook in social psychology today which reflects adequately 
these many fruitful methods, explorations and findings is a challenge. The 
authors of this particular text have done a commendable job within self-im- 
posed limitations. By focusing attention primarily upon the personality as 
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formed by culture, mediated by group membership, however, they have not 
been able to do justice to the other equally important focal point of social 
psychology: the group, viewed internally as a dynamic unit of interacting 
personalities, and viewed externally in its manifold relationship with other 
groups. 

JAMES J. BURNS 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ELMTOWN’S YOUTH; THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL CLASSES ON ADOL- 
ESCENTS. By August B. Hollingshead. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi + 480. $5.00. 


Elmtown, not far south of Chicago, with a population of about 6,200 
persons at the beginning of this decade, constitutes the center of a Corn Belt 
community in which the Committee on Human Development of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has made intensive studies. Selection of this community 
was prompted by its accessibility and suitable size, but especially by its pre- 
sumed typicality, for the Committee considered it representative of the hun- 
dred or more small cities of the Middle West which are the largest centers 
in agricultural-industrial counties. The reviewer, who has lived in three such 
communities himself, finds no important ground on which to dispute this 
judgment. 


Hollingshead has studied 735 out of the 752 Elmtown adolescents who 
belonged to the high school “generation” for 1941-1942, the school term dur- 
ing which he, with his family, resided continuously in the community. The 
empirical testing of the hypothesis that “the social behavior of adolescents 
is related functionally to the position their families occupy in the social 
structure of the community” (p. 439, italics omitted), involved (1) discovery 
of the community’s class structure and placement of the adolescents’ families 
within it, (2) observation and recording of adolescents’ behavior, and (3) 
analysis of the data to affirm or deny the existence of a relationship between 
behavior and class position. Class distinctions, dividing the community into 
five prestige groups, were establshed through the use of local raters in a 
manner similar to that employed kgs | by Gee, Reuss, Lundberg, and 
Schuler, and more recently by Kaufman. Observation of social behavior was 
concentrated upon seven major areas: school, job, church, recreation, cliques, 
dating, and sex. Differences in behavior among prestige classes were tested 
for statistical signifcance through the use of the Chi square formula, and the 
degree of relationship between class position and behavioral traits was in 
most instances measured by the coefficient of contingency. 


Findings cannot be detailed here. While the statistically significant 
relationships provide a kind of skeletal frame for presentation of the data, 
the study contains abundant descriptive and quoted materials obtained from 
local histories, direct observation, casual conversations, interviews, and the 
like. Information obtained from the adolescents themselves is used to ad- 
vantage; it testifies to the intimate terms on which the investigators got along 
with their subjects, even to the point of raising a question or two about the 
ethical aspects of field work conducted on such a basis. On the whole, the 
picture of small-town life which emerges from the data is anything but flat- 
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tering, though probably accurate enough. The hypothesis is unquestionably 
confirmed. 

As a contribution to the literature on adolescents, this study demon- 
strates the impossibility of generalizing about “youth.” It bears upon the 
broader theory of socialization as well, in so far as ‘adolescent behavior 
is a type of transitional behavior which is dependent upon the society, and 
more particularly upon the position the individual occupies in the social 
structure, rather than upon the bio-psychological phenomena connected with 
this age” (p. 7). The latter certainly are not to be ignored, but, on the level 
of empirical analysis, their functional importance is derived from cultural 
definitions. 

If class level is seen as a complex of economic, familial, moral, religious, 
and other factors, then considerable caution is required in interpretation to 
distinguish betweeen these factors as values in themselves and as determin- 
ants of class position. Hollingshead’s research was not designated to isolate 
the precise influence of class from the other related factors, yet in a few places 
he seems to attribute exclusive causal significance to it. To deal with the 
problem suggested here, it would be necessary, as he acknowledges in in his 
final chapter, to trace the effect of association throughout the span of life. 
Thus the role of class in transmitting culture and in channeling social con- 
tacts would be approached from another point of view than that developed 
in the present work. 

In a few final patagraphs Hollingshead devotes himself to the question, 
“What can we do to mitigate the problem?” (pp. viii, 447-53). He does not 
get beyond tine suggestion that reformers should recognize that allegiance 
to class beliefs may seem more immediately urgent to ordinary citizens than 
reasoned application of the official American creed. Undoubtedly this is 
an important consideration, aside from the implied assumption that the 
official creed demands general social equality, which is hardly tenable, Class 
lines may be viewed as invidious and undemocratic, but proposals for their 
elimination are inherently defective if they rest upon an assumption that all 
values involved in the class complex are purely reiative. Elmtown’s youth 
should rather be taught to distinguish essentials from accidentals, in order 
to prevent the latter from usurping the place which the former should have. 
Such teaching will not eliminate classes, but it will help to enrich life within 
them and keep them “open,” and so maintain a social basis for American 
democracy. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT AND CASE 
BOOK. By Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1949. Pp. X VITI-866. $5.00. 

This book deserves the attention of all sociology teachers since it offers 
them an opportunity to examine their consciences and either to revise their 
courses in genera! sociology or to implement them with systematically or- 
ganized reading material that will be most helpful in training the scientific 
thinking of their students. 

The authors, both from Newcomb College, Tulane University, have 
worked out a division of sociology which, from an epistemological point of 
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view, has definite advantages over the great majority of textbooks. After an 
introduction which gives the specific characteristics of sociology as a science, 
the fllwing seven parts are presented: (1) Cultural Backgrunds of Social 
Life, (2) Personality and Social Structure, (3) Basic Aspects of Social Rela- 
tions, (4) Social Differentiation and Stratification, (5) Institutional and 
Associational Structure of Community and Nation, (6) Social Interaction, 
(7) Social Disorganization «nd Social Change. Each part begins with a short 
introductin in which the subdivision (mostly into three chapters) of the 
section is explained. Each chapter is then preceded by an essay which devel- 
ops the basic concepts and problems of the respective field and gives a just- 
ification of the selection of reading material (usually from 4 - 5 authors, 
either excerpts of books or articles) which follows. Each chapter ends with 
a brief list of annoted references, mostly to articles which balance well the 
chosen texts. 

The authors have the right to state that their work is not another book 
of readings. It is really a case book, well integrated into a systematic intro- 
duction to General Sociology. What they, in line with the method developed 
in legal education, call “cases”, are original contributions to sociology made 
by outstanding scientists during the last thirty years, which bring out either 
new ideas in social theory or new methods of procedure — in short, examples 
of all the techniques applied in social science. 

The selection of the reading material as a whole is excellent and im- 
pressive by its breadth in regard to choice of authors as well as to content 
and quality. To give an illustration of the scope of the material, the Intro- 
duction (‘Sociology as a Science’) offers four texts: the famous lecture by 
Max Weber on “Science as a Vocation” which clarifies the role of value 
judgments in science and soberly delimits the functions of the scientist; an 
excerpt from Sorokin on “Sociology among the Social Sciences” which by 
using a concrete example, namely suicide, elaborates a definition of sociology ; 
a piece by the Giuek’s on “Pridictability and Criminal Justice’, in order to 
show that refined methods have made sociology an eminently practical sci- 
ence for the solution of important social problems; and finally Stouffer's 
"Social Science and the Soldier” as a case that demonstrates the wider appli- 
cation of sociology to large-scale human activity. —- On the other hand, it 
may be noted that the chapter on Religious Organization will appear rather 
poor to a religious believer who, by his inside experience, knows better about 
the much deepcr impact of religion on society and who therefore discovers 
more sociological aspects of religion than covered by the reading material 
chosen by our authors in this field. 

While studying the book with ever increasing approval, this reviewer 
began to wonder about one question: in which course should the book be 
actually used? Sociological Analysis is to difficult for beginners, and is, in 
spite of its subtitle “an introductory text and case book”, not the text for an 
introductory course. It seems that it would be highly appropriate for a 
course in which college juniors and seniors repeat a survey of general soci- 
ology on a higher level, hence for a course labeled ‘Principles of Sociol- 
ogy’, or for a class in social theory for undergraduates. 

In a brilliantly written foreward, Robert K. Merton, who signs as editor, 
gives a survey of the history of textbooks in social sciences in order to locate 
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the place of this new book. He indicates four criteria which a “sociological 
work which is at once a treatise and a textbook” has to fulfill. It should pre- 
sent to the student the wide range of problems with which sociology deals; 
it should instruct him in the basic concepts, give him a “healthy acquaintance 
with rigorously sifted sociological facts and data,” and introduce him to the 
systematic theory which organizes these facts, 

Summarizing, it may be said that Sociological Analysis lives up to the 
standards of this definition of a good book in general sociology. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY; PURE AND APPLIED. By 
Talcott Parsons. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949. XIII + 366. $4.50. 


Professor Parsons’ reputation for critical and constructive work in soci- 
ological theory is well established; in this respect he is undoubtedly among 
the most influential of living American sociologists, In The Structure of 
Social Action, published in 1937, he presented what he called “‘the theory of 
social action” as a fundamental conceptual scheme toward which social theor- 
ists, according to his analysis, had been tending. The works of Pareto, Durk- 
heim, and Max Weber were examined at length for evidence of this “‘re- 
markable process of convergence” (p. vit). 

The present volume is « collection of essays which originally appeared 
elsewhere, but which are now appropriately and conveniently assembled in a 
logical order, Parson points out in an introduction that they represent a 
restatement of the action frime of reference necessitated by an apparent awk- 
wardness in the application of the original form to specific empirical prob- 
lems. Readers of professional journals will recognize this restatement as “the 
attempt to formulate the social system as a ‘structural-functional’ system of 
action” (p. vii). The key concepts are “institutionalized patterns,” utilized 
in structural analysis, and “function” and role,” which relate institutional 
structure to the dynamics of human behavior and link the sociological and 
psychological levels of analysis. An attempt is made to classify social pat- 
terns in a system built on generalized principles; “invariant points of refer- 
ence’ are taken as providing ‘foci of crystallization” for the patterning of 
actions. This line of analysis would seem to be of exceptional importance 
if sociological generalizations arc to be made on the broadest theoretical level. 
A later publication, developing this problem in more detail, is promised. 

Part I of this volume includes papers which refer primarly to general 
sociological theory; Part II is concerned with particular problems or appli- 
cations of theory. For the most part. the emphasis is upon the proper de- 
limitation of sociological analysis, the relation of specific problems to the 
broad field, and the outlines of the main directions of analysis which may 
prove fruitful. The author belives that “there is a pattern of definite theor- 
etical development in Sociology which has real promise for the future” 
(p. xiii), and these essays reflect his effort to make that pattern evident. 

Bernard Barber contributes a brief biographical sketch and a biblio- 
graphy of Parsons’ writings to date, 


C. J. NUESSE 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. By E, Franklin Frazier. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxxi + 767. $6.00. 


This comprehensive study of the Negro people in the United States will 
be widely welcomed for at least two reasons, (1) because of its up-to-date 
coverage of a broad field and (2) because of the mature scholarship of the 
author which makes his interpretations of value to the reader. Louis Wirth 
in his introduction to this study states the case in these words: ‘Professor 
Frazier in this volume carefully refrains from telling us what we do to realize 
more fully our ideal of a democratic society and thus to prepare ourselves 
for our role as responsible bearers of the democratic ideal throughout the 
world. He does, however, furnish us with an authentic and richly docu- 
mented account of our record so far.’ The author himself in his preface 
distinguishes his purpose in the present work from the purpose of the Myrdal 
study as follows: “The Myrdal study was concerned with broad social policy 
in dealing with the Negro problem. The present study is not concerned 
with social policy but rather with the processes by which the Negro has ac- 
quired American culture and has emerged as a racial minority or ethnic 
group, and to the extent to which he is being integrated into American so- 
ciety. Moreover, unlike the Myrdal study, the main emphasis of the present 
study is focused upon the Negro community and its institutions and their 
interaction with other elements of American society.” 


The author is consistent in carrying out his stated purpose and as he 
makes wide use of historical materials in tracing the growing integration of 
the Negro into American society, a dynamic picture of a changing social en- 
vironment and of response to those changes by the Negro people emerges. 
Part 1 considers “The Negro under the Slave Regime” and covers the African 
background, evolution of the slave status, the plantation as a social institu- 
tion, the free Negro, and slave revolts and the underground railroad. Part 
2, on “Racial Conflict and New Forms of Accommodation,” dicusses the Civil 
War and Emancipation, Reconstruction as a period of acute race conflict, and 
new forms of accommodation developed in this period. In part 3, “The Negro 
Community and Its Institutions,” the author treats the growth and distribu- 
tion of the Negro population, rural Negro communities, urban Negro com- 
munities, social and economic stratification, the Negro family, the Negro 
church, mutual aid and fraternal organizations, and business enterprise. Part 
4, on “Intellectual Life and Leadership” surveys elementary and secondary 
schools, institutions of higher education, Negro press and literature, social 
movements and race consciousness, and Negro leaders and intelligentsia. Part 
5, “Problems of Adjustment,” includes health and survival, unemployment 
and poverty, family disorganization, crime and delinquency, mental defic- 
iency and insanity, and race relations. Finally, in the “Conclusion” the pros- 
pects for integration of the Negro into American society are considered. 


The scope of the volume can thus be seen from the above description of 
its contents. The book is extensively documented from the author’s wide 
acquaintance with the literature over a quarter of a century of study and 
writing. The format is excellent, the print good. Tables, maps, diagrams, an 
index and a classified bibliography add to the value of the work. In ad- 
dition to the facts collected and presented, the author brings to the reader 
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a broad sociological and historical perspective which not only gives a deeper 
understanding of the Negro but of other minorities as well. Professor 
Frazier’s previous studies of the Negro people in the United States, of race 
relations and the Negro family in Brazil and the West Indies, as well as his 
studies of the Danish peasants in Denmark have all contributed to his breadth 
of viewpoint. As previously stated the emphasis of the study is on the analy- 
sis of social processes. Thus the study is not a mere collection of useful facts 
on diverse topics but an integrated picture of the Negro in his interaction 
with the larger American society of which he is a part. Finally, the author 
maintains his usual style of refreshing frankness and sincerity. The reader 
may disagree with him on occasions but will always find his viewpoint 
stimulating. 

MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


THESE OUR PEOPLE — MINORITIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. By 
R. A. Schermethorn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949, Pp, xii + 635. $4.50. 


Offered as a “minimal text’’ which makes no attempt to give a compre- 
hensive picture of minority groups in the United States,” this volume sum- 
marizes most of the important data on selected racial and nationality minor- 
ities, on such concepts as race and prejudice, and on programs and policies 
for minority problems. 


As might be expected, because of the more abundant research available, the 
best chapters are those dealing with the Negro, the Jew, and the Japanese. 
Here the author comes to grips with the core of his subject and treats these 
groups in their American setting. An advocate of cultural pluralism, which 
is good, he carries it a trifle far regarding the American Indian in indirectly 
proposing that a policy of encouraging and fostering native Indian culture 
“for another century or two” (p. 82) should be followed, after which the 
Indian will be ready to become a more integral part of American society.” 
The chapters on the Mexican could be enriched with more material from Tex- 
as sources. 


As far as nationalities are concerned, Schermerhorn discusses the Italians, 
Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, Hungarians, and Yugoslavs, and compensates for 
lack of U. S. material by extended treatment of their European backgrounds. 
This is no doubt of value, but not to the degree of importance assigned to it, 
particularly since assimilation of these groups has proceeded at a rapid pace, 
and aging is removing the foreign born. A realistic approach would mini- 
mize these minorities’ “problems”; of greater value would be more discussion 
of the second and third generations. 


Since the volume is intended for beginners, it would probably be better, 
in the chapter on race, to present definitions of important terms and concepts 
in orderly fashion rather than to give them here and there in parentheses in 
the text. Again, while the changing methods in racial identification are im- 
portant and should of course be included, the beginner will better under- 
stand them if he first has a foundation in past and current methods. As it 
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is, this chapter, which is bound to be confused and confusing, ought to be 
simplified or at least re-arranged. 


Avowedly intended not only as a textbook but also as a “useful guide” 
for “businessmen” (p.vii), its purpose in this regard would be greatly en- 
hanced if it included tables of statistics covering some of the more impor- 
tant facts about the minorit‘es treated in the text as well as some of those 
omitted. Regarding the latter, the author himself foresees some quarreling 
with his selections since Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Puerto Ricans (his list), are not treated at all. 


On the positive side, the chapter on prejudice, and those on minority 
programs and policies are generally excellent and the student will learn much 
that has been cstablished by research, aad be made aware of much that is still 
to be done. Here, more so than in the rest of the book, qualifications are 
introduced, opposing viewpoints are presented, and a balanced treatment re- 
sults. In other parts of the text, however, careful students of the subject 
will probably object to the many unqualified generalizations. 


As the emphasis throughout is sociological and anthropological, no 
systematic discussion of interracial ethics is introduced, although the author 
does concede that “the significance of religious belief as a motivating force 
cannot be discounted entirely” and grants that religion is “a potent social 
lever for action in an area where energy is often not persistent enough to 
continue a program through disappointments, frustrations, and secondary 
disillusionments’ (p. 545). If this is so, one wonders why he prefers to 
trace to the ‘French Enlightenment” rather than to Christianity the Ameri- 
can ideal of “the essential equality of men and the rights derivative from it” 


(p. 13). 


Catholics will find some Catholic sources cited, particularly the chapters 
on nationality groups, and will read some favorable comment on Catholic 
organizations, although the Bishops Committee on the Spanish Speaking is 
not mentioned. Every now and then, however, a jarring note is sounded. 
Thus, “being a Catholic, (the Pole) regards Communism as the anti-Christ”’ 
p-. 285). Again, one will probably strengthen race prejudice by reminding 
students that Sumner wrote: “Tribal ethics is the root of all ethics.” The 
Sixth Commandn.ent when originally formulated was understood to mean, 
‘Thou shalt not kill (an Israelite)’ (p. 8). Then, ‘by 1929, only one third 
of the Polish inhabitants of Sunderland, Massachusetts . . . had attained a 
plane of living where they used birth control...” (p. 283). 


On the score of programs and policies, legislation and court decisions 
are not so fully treated as many would like. Thus, Supreme Court decisions 
on the white primary, interstate transportation, equalization of teachers’ sal- 
aries, and other cases are not mentioned or merely alluded to, in accordance 
with the author's leaning toward what some call “educational” measures. 
Caught by publisher's deadlines, he apparently did not have time to bring his 
DP material up to date, nor to include reference to the important California 
Supreme Court decision invalidating that state’s interracial marriage law. 
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With these limitations, These Our People can serve as a useful text in 
courses on minority problems, but will have to be supplemented to fill in 
certain gaps, and qualified to modify certain unfounded generalizations. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S. M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949, Pp. vii + 256, $3.50. 


The Family of Tomorrow follows Family and Civilization, 1947, in 
which Carle C. Zimmerman attempts to clarify the nature of the Western 
family system and explain its change from one type to another, The thesis 
of this book is the ‘relation between the family system and cultural contin- 
uity.” (ix). As the civilization or culture changes, so does the family type 
according to an immanent cylical or circular chain reaction process. 


In this work Zimmerman secks to show tomorrow’s family by explain- 
ing the immanent principle between family and civilization and by giving the 
background and ideas of prominent leaders who contributed most to the un- 
derstanding of the process and its control. The nine persons considered to 
have been the most influential in shaping our family system are: Augustus, 
Jerome and Augustine, Jovianus, Erasmus, Luther, Milton, Livia and Theo- 
dora, In excerpts from the writings of these leaders, Zimmerman searches 
for the why of the human family system and inquires into the ‘necessities, 
sequences, contingencies, and teleologics of family and civilization.” (p. 22). 
Chapter IV on the cause of the family emphasizes that the main function or 
“necessitous cause for the existence of the family is the transmission, preser- 
vation, and enlargement of culture.” (p. 73). Since the family system of 
each age reflects the ideas of men, the value system of each period determines 
the form as atomistic, domestic, or trustee. The atomistic emphasizes the 
individual; the trustee, the social system; and the domestic, their combina- 
tion, (p. 175). The modern family system was initiated by Erasmus and 
further influenced by Luthe- and Milton. 


The family value system today is in the period of polarization — that 
of sinners and saints, that of destructive and creative ideals. (p. 213). The 
solution is to restore workable family values quickly. Along with re-creation 
of a feeling that familism is the way of life must be a reform of institutions. 
(p. 237). The American Family Institute is to be set up as a new agency to 
re-create family values and guide the necessary institutional reforms. (p. 239), 
Forms of avoiding familism such as birth control, abortion and rhythm recur 
throughout history. In order to offset these and implement the positive 
polarization of family values, Zimmerman suggests that the intellectual 
classes must begin to understand the Western family system, its present crisis, 
and present the true nature of the problem to the world. The family is to 
be considered as a “social” and ‘‘cultural” creation and be looked upon as a 
“value” of more fundamental importance than sex companionship, individual 
wilfulness, or any other aim given it by reformers. (p. 233). 
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Zimmerman quotes from many sources and it is difficult to estimate 
whether these are taken out of context or not. There is much repetition of 
ideas but this may be for the sake of emphasis. The effect of Christianity on 
family systems is forcefully presented. Zimmerman attempts to clarify the 
issues and make clear the goals and methods needed to bring into existence 
the family of tomorrow which will meet the needs of tomorrow. 


SISTER MARY EDWARD, C.S.]J. 
The College of St, Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CANA IS FOREVER; COUNSELS FOR BEFORE AND AFTER MAR- 
RIAGE. By Charles Hugo Doyle. Tarrytown: The Nugent Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii + 260. $3.00. 


Marriage counseling has become a popular activity in recent years. Nu- 
merous books and articles on marriage and the family reflect our national 
concern about disintergrating factors and our efforts to restore the basic insti- 
tution to a more secure position in a troubled society. 


One of the recent studies providing counsels for before and after mar- 
riage is Father Doyle's Cana is Forever. As the title implies the basic ap- 
proach is a religious one, but the scope of the work includes the social, eco- 
nomic, physical and psychological factors of the marriage relationship, In a 
very popular and intimate style the author considers these topics: marriage 
as a Career, romanticism, preparation for marriage, mixed marriages, the 
sacramental elements, marital adjustment, the requisites for marital happiness, 
contraception, infidelity, divorce, alcoholism, the role of parents and prayer 
in the home. With some personal remarks and anecdotes drawn from his 
priestly experience plus data from contemporary as well as older sources, | 
Father Doyle presents a positive program for permanent happy homes estab- 
lished and permeated by Catholic principles. Frequent scriptural allusions 
with some excepts from literature supplement his allusions to scientific studies 
of marriage problems. As a whole the book is uneven in style and not com- 
pletely objective in the handling of material. 


Cana is Forever is a work that will appeal to young people as well as 
their elders because of its understanding, sympathetic and frank treatment of 
marriage. It will also offer some interest to those professional people in the 
field of marriage and the family. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Md. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Martin H. 
Neumeyer. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. x + 335. $3.75. 


Divided into three parts —- Delinquency in Modern Society, Factors and 
Conditions of Delinquency, and Delinquency Control — this text is an excel- 
lent teaching tool. Nothing sensational is presented, and the student is re- 
minded again and again of the inadequacies of statistics in this field, the con- 
flicting conclusions of many studies, the deficiencies of various theories thus 
far proposed, and the need for research: “there is hardly a phase of the prob- 
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lem of delinquency which has been adequately investigated” (p.317). Neu- 
meyer does not develop a ‘system’ of juvenile delinquency, but he does a 
good job of integrating and analyzing “significant” materials — although 
in this field the best is none too good. 


An important element in the dynamics of human behavior is recognized 
in the statement that “each individual has a certain range of free choice, and 
back of conduct is the element of volition” (p.275), but this idea is but briefly 
developed in the chapter on “social action and community services” rather 
than in the one on ‘character and behavior traits.”” In the latter, the student 
is told that “behavior is always an affair of stimulus and response between 
the person and his environment” (p. 106). Even so, there is in this same 
chapter a discussion of conscience, of the rightness and wrongness of human 
conduct, and of the idea that “the conscience (moral)) situation involves 
some kind of intentional or responsible behavior’ (p. 91) — which belies 
the notion that a purely behavioristic approach is used. In short, at the 
risk of confusing the student, the author presents both sides of a thorny ques- 
tion, an admirable approach in comparison with that used by some other 
writers in this field. 


A debatable point is the handling of the so-called Kinsey Report. Al- 
though careful to point out that “many discrepancies in methodology are 
observable” and that the findings are limited to “the sample of male popu- 
lation that was studied” (p. 97), the author follows the Kinsey error of pre- 
senting the material as though it were definitely applicable to the whole 
country. In this connection, Paul Wallin’s conclusion on the Kinsey Report 
is worth noting. “Only the findings for the younger age groups of urban, 
Protestant, college levcl males can be generalized from the sample to the 
universe.’ (American Sociological Review) April, p. 210). 


One could argue with other details: defective hearing is “fairly common” 
among delinquents (p. 69); Hirsch’s list of “possible hereditary causes” 
(p. 70) is given without much comment; an optimistic view is taken of police 
recreational programs (p. 284); many of the foreign born aré said to be “in 
the major crime age” (p. 183); and the influence which the social investiga- 
tion has on the court, at times to the detriment of the “delinquent,” is ig- 
nored. Published too late for discussion in this text was Ellingston’s ex- 
cellent Protecting Our Children from Criminal careers. A few glaring 
typographical errors are annoying: ‘130" should be “180” on p. 47; “‘north- 
western” should probably be “northeastern” on p. 22;; and a chart on p. 43 
has no title and no key. 


However, ihese are details, and most of this book is well done, Particu- 
larly valuable for the student will be the balanced treatment throughout. If 
anything is emphasized, it is that knowledge is very limited concerning re- 
lationships, if any, between delinquency and the host of factors — biological, 
psychological, social, economic, and so on — which have been the subject of 
research. The student will probably carry with him the conviction that pure- 
ly environmental factors have not been and never will be adequate to explain 
human behavior. Out of that conviction may come a revolution in method- 
ology in this field and with it, a revolution in treatment. If changes do not 
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take place, Neumeyer’s text could weil be the last one needed; further re- 
search along lines thus far followed will probably come up with the same in- 
conclusive and conflicting findings. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S. M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CRIME, SUICIDE AND SOCIAL WELL BEING IN YOUR STATE AND 
CITY. By Austin L. Porterfield, Robert H. Talbert and Herbert R. Mund- 
henke, Fort Worth, Texas: Leo Potisham Foundation, 1948. Pp. + 121. 


This little book, evidently designed for a larger public than the social 
scientist group, contains nevertheless, descriptions of research techniques 
which will be of interest to both teachers and students in sociology classes. 
It reports an original study in which the primary objectives were to rank the 
48 states in order of their social well being; to compare the indices of serious 
crime rates in 86 cities by Southern and non-Southern pairs of equal popu- 
lation; to compare serious crime rates in 19 large cities extending from Bos- 
to to San Francisco; and to compare suicide-homicide rates by states and 
cities. 

The construction of an index for measuring social well being is des- 
cribed at length in Chapter 1. Its components are economic welfare, educa- 
tion and culture, living conditions, voting, medical facilities and health. The 
index of economic welfare rests upon an average score for the four factors; 
per capita income, median wage and salary income; the proportion of the 
nation’s net income going to the state under consideration as compared with 
its proportion of the national population; and the distribution of that in- 
come within the state. The index of education and culture rests upon eight 
factors; four factors are used in computing the index of living condition or 
housing; and medical facilities are judged by three factors. Statistical data 
for computing the various indices are obtained from standard published 
sources and the methods of computation are fully described. While the index 
has obvious limitations and the authors urge caution in its use it does seem 
nevertheless, to provide a better basis for comparison of areas as to social 
well being than we have hitherto had available. The Chapter on Suicide and 
Homicide contains in addition to the statistical data a discussion of psychol- 
ogical implications in terms of current psychological theory which adds in- 
terest and value. On the whole, this study represents a significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of contemporary American society and to the 
techniques for objective social study. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


WHITE COLLAR CRIME. By Edwin H. Sutherland. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 272. $3.00. 


Sutherland's familiar theory of differential association is the keynote of 
this volume which approaches the problem not through the records of white 
collar criminals but through an analysis of 980 decisions against 70 of the 
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largest manufacturing, mining, and mercantile corporations and -i4 decisions 
against 15 of the largest public utility corporations in the United States. 
These constitutc, admittedly, only a small fraction of the total law violations 
of big corporations. 


The introduction presents the book's negative thesis — that “‘social and 
personal pathologies are not an adequate explanation of criminal behavior” 
— and the positive thesis, “that persons of the upper socio-economic class 
engage in much criminal behavior” which differs from that of the lowly class- 
es mainly in the administrative procedures used in dealing with offenders, a 
distinction which is unimportant from the viewpoint of crime causation 


(pp. 6, 9). 


Part II analyzes the records of 70 large corporations on restraint 
of trade; rebates; patents, trademarke, and copyrights; misrepresentation 
in advertising; unfair labor practices; financial manipulations; war crimes; 
and, miscellaneous crimes. Part III gives the records of the public utilities — 
mainly on defrauding of consumers and of investors. The last three chap- 
ters are devoted to interpretation. 


The fact the corporations remain anonymous throughout the study lends 
an air of unreality to the volume, a limitation that Sutherland recognizes and 
justifies on two counts: similar procedure in studies of living offenders and 
the objective of the book —- a theory of criminal behavior, Even so, illus- 
trations are given mentioning such firms as Standard Oil, General Motors, 
Goodyear, Sears, U. S. Steel, Alcoa, American Can, Continental Can, Stan- 
dard Gas and Electric, Cities Service. and Borden's, although these names do 
not appear in the tables or index and no absolute assurance is given that they 
are among those included in the study, 


Some hard things are said about Big Business but one is led to assume 
that the documentary evidence to support them, gleaned from government 
sources, is contained in the files Sutherland has built up over 25 years of 
study. Thus, ‘‘a system of private collectivism” has been substituted for free 
competition. And, “to a great extent prices, profits, the flow of capital . . . 
are determined by formal and informal organizations of businessmen . . . 
This private collectivism is very similar to socialism” (pp. (84-5). Through- 
out, the impression is given that few businessmen are honest and that law 
violation is the rule rather than the exception. The public pays: “The fin- 
ancial cost of white collar crime is probably several times as great’ as the 
cost of what is customarily called the crime problem. (p. 12). 

To show that white cotlar crime is not explained by psychological char- 
acteristics Sutherland becomes facetious. No one suggests, he says, that “the 
crimes of the ford Motor Co, are due to the Oedipus Complex, or those of 
the Aluminum Company of America to an Inferiority Complex . . . or those 
of Montgomery Ward to Regression 1a Infancy. Some analogical support 
might be found in the last-mentioned case, in the fact that the chief execu- 
tive of that corporation was carried from his office in the arms of the agents 
of parental authority.” (pp. 257-58). 


The orderly marshalling of facts and explanations becomes monotonous 
after a time but the experience is rewarded in the interpretation. A few case 
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histories (Sutherland asks for more of this type of research) are given to 
show how individuals develop into white collar criminals in accordance with 
the theory of differential association. Evidence is offered to show that 
white collar crime is organized crime, and the book concludes with explana- 
tions for the variations in the crimes of corporations. The conclusion is 
reached that position in the economic structure has greatest significance in 
explaining variations, and that the age and size of corporations and the per- 
sonal traits of executives cannot, with present evidence, be demonstrated to 
be of more than minor importance. 


Many questions remain unanswered, indicating the wealth of research 
still be done. But one wonders what the social implications for sociologists 
will be if in large numbers they follow Sutherland’s trail-blazing and 
dig deeper into the criminal aspects of Big (and small) Business. If they 
pursue the subject with sufficient vigor their findings may help to substan- 
tiate or refute a theory of differential association, but they will certainly be 
just as important for a broader end — the socio-economic reorganization of 
society. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S. M. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION. By Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Bright- 
bill, Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. Pp. 704. $5.00. 


This is one of the best books on the subject. Its thirty-nine chapters 
are packed full of thoroughly interesting and up-to-the-minute information 
on the basic fields of recreation. It could have been titled “A Handbook for 
Recreation Engineers and Leaders’ because its scope and breadth of design 
treats and interprets in an easy, lucid way the moral, cultural, physical and 
social factors involved in organized recreation. 


The authors chose to stress and give most attention to the organization 
and administration of public or tax-supported recreation. This choice they 
indicate is primarily the result of a widespread and ever increasing demand 
for direction and guidance from public sources. In this regard they point 
out the social significance of the rapid growth of urban life in the United 
States and the incidental demand of more and more public resources for 
recreation, 


In a general sense, and from organizational viewpoint, the authors em- 
phasize the aspect of process or method as being fundamental. Consequently, 
organized recreation 1s shown to resemble an educational process and all the 
trappings, systems, techniques and devices used in present-day recreation 
are directed and shaped so as to fit into process pattern, This is basically 
sound and creditable because recreation, perhaps more so than any other so- 
cial work field, has been slow to establish and adopt standards for activities 
programs and leadership. The uthors have nobly tried to show the “why” and 
“how” of consistently practical and successful programs carried on under rou- 
tine community conditions. They have systematically pointed the way to or- 
der out of the welter of divergent and complicated systems and programs. 
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To this reviewer a few chapters stand out as having significant and 
special value. In this group may be placed Industrial Recreation, The Church 
and Recreation, Recreation and the Family, Recreation in Institutions, The 
Field of Professional Leadership, and Training the Volunteer Worker. 

The description of successful ventures in industrial recreation by many 
well-known industries offers most interesting reading. Especially should 
this chapter be read by every business executive and personnel manager 
since what a worker does in his leisure time has a direct effect on his effici- 
ency and his attitude toward his work. Indeed, as indicated, organized re- 
creation as an adjunct of industrial life is tending more and more to relieve 
the monotony of industrial processes, reduce accidents, up the health stand- 
ards and make for increased dividends in efficiency and morale. 

Since the value of many forms of recreation has been satisfactorily 
established for the church, increasingly in late years has there been an adap- 
tation of programs on church levels. The authors have most effectively 
pointed out the strategic position of the church and its responsibility — first, 
to encourage and aid the community in its recreation interests, and, second, 
to carry on a recreation program among its own members. This chapter 
should represent particularly interesting, informative, and constructive read- 
ing for the average pastor since it not only encourages and programs the way 
for him to develop his own parochial facilities, but also constructively sug- 
gests that representatives of his church or parish be identified with and par- 
ticipate in the organization, direction and management of community re- 
creation activities. 

The emphasis on public and tax-supported recreation is responsible for 
the omission of reference to the important functioning boards of directors 
and advisory committees in connection with private recreation agencies, The 
constructive significance of these selected and volunteer groups in the field 
of community planning and administration cannot be overestimated. In fact, 
the choosing and initial guidance of private agency board members is one of 
the agency's primary functions.’ The effectiveness, too, of the agency’s role 
in the over-all community recreation program depends in good measure on 
the effectiveness and interest of the board members. Consideration of this im- 
portant aspect of community organization for recreation would have mater- 
ially helped to round out the authors’ work. 


One of the most practical and interesting features of Community Re- 
creation is found in what the authors term a Workshop which has been de- 
veloped for cach chapter. The Workshop provides the director or leader 
with well-defined plans and opportunities for further study and research. 
The Workshop's questions for exploration and planning are geared simply 
yet thoroughly to every-day practical community situations. 

Community Recreation should not be considered a textbook. Rather it 
is a symposium for the practitioner, delightfully orientated throughout and 
thought-stimulating in every page. 


J. W. McGOWAN 
Duquesne University 


Stephen Foster Community Center 
July 30, 1949 
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AMERICAN LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Glenn W. Miller. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xiv + 638. $7.35. 


Dr, Miller has given us in this work an excellent study analysis in non- 
legalistic terminology of the laws, court actions and government policies 
that affect the policies and actions of workers and employers in their rela- 
tinships to each other. As a social scientist the author assumes and most often 
neatly demonstrates — the social desirability and defensibilty of many of 
the controls he discusses with such lucidity. His study shows clearly the ob- 
structionism of the legal absolutism of Supreme Court decisions through the 
years; decisions, that so often seem to have been made in a sort or legal vac- 
uum devoid of all relationship to changing social and economic conditions. 


The author's power of describing in precise yet non-legalistic terms the 

es gewe meanings. and procedures of the labor !aws provide some of the 

est elucidations of these laws that this reviewer has ever read. The Wagner 

Act (chap. XVI-XVII) and the Taft-Hartley (chap. XXV) analyses make 
especially good reading at the present time. 


The book is well divided. Part I discusses background, early court atti- 
tudes, and social controls up to World War I. Part II treats of controls from 
World War I to II. Part III takes up the post World War II attitudes and 
policies, The appendices contain a good bibliography, and the texts of the 
Constitution of the United States, National Labor Relations Act, Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, and Fair Labor Standards Act. 


It is perhaps not quite fair in a short review of a lengthy book to find 
fault with two statements, but they are of considerable importance. These 
statements do not in any way demean the accuracy of the author's analyses of 
labor controls, but, unless this reviewer is misled, they weaken the basic 
philosophy behind thhe work. 


In reference to the inalienable rights recognized by the Constitution, 
the author (p. 67) states, “By this it is meant that persons have a just claim, 
by reason of legal principles and the social and economic customs of our 
society, to certain privileges.” And again (p. 118) he writes: “Certainly an 
individual should be protected from unreasonable deprivation of life, liberty, 
or property. But, on the other hand, in a complex society, and especially in 
economic life, one man’s rights come in conflict with those of another. No 
person or institution is entitled to exercise, without any regard for others, 
his so-called rights, which, more accurately, are privileges extended by soci- 
ety rather than rights.” (Bold letters mine). It is not too clear from the 
context whether the author really means to say that our inalienable rights 
are after all mercly privileges granted by society and not actually God-given 
rights that even society must respect, but he seems to intimate that, This 
reviewer certainly cannot subscribe to such a theory. 


Other than that, this book is very worthwhile for study or reading. It 
should be especially helpful for teachers in labor schools. 


EDWARD J. GELINEAU 


St. Francis Xavier, Winooski, Vt. 
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THEORIES OF WELFARE ECONOMICS, By Hla Myint. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1918 (Published for the London School of Economics and 
Political Science), Pp. xiii + 240. $4.00 


Instead of probing into the ways and means of providing a balanced 
diet for the underprivileged, welfare economics, as this book demonstrates, 
takes one to the very heart of economic theory and involves some of the most 
difficult, abstract, and rigorous reasoning in the entire field of social science. 


This book is a scholarly analysis and critique of the welfare theories of 
cconomists from Adam Smith to Pigou. Professor Myint shows that the 
classical economists held the crude man-against-nature view—that economic 
welfare consists largely in wresting a greater volume of produce from nature, 
regardless of consumers’ wants or preferences. His exhaustive review 
of the classical theories renders untenable the view sometimes put forth that 
the classical economists concerned themselves with the allocation of scarce 
resources in such a way as to achieve the maximum satisfaction of wants. 


It is left to the general equilibrium economists of the continent to 
construct an eicgant theoretical model which lays down the conditions 
under which the individuals’ plans for the satisfaction of their tastes are so 
cfficiently adapted to each other that it is impossible for one individual to 
move to a more preferred position without pushing others to less preferred 
positions, and resources are so allocated to alternative uses that it is impos- 
sible to increase the output of one product without decreasing that of an- 
other (p.114-5). 


In a brilliant chapter on neo-classical welfare theory, Professor Myint 
describes how the neo-classical school, led by Marshall, gave up the corres- 
ponding “pale ghost of economic system which arrives at the ideal competi- 
tive equilibrium by simultaneous and automatic adjustments” and came “to 
grips with full-blooded and intractable economic reality bit by bit” (p.123) 
in the form of Marshall's partial analysis. This approach places small parts 
of the economy successively under the microscope and attempts to build a 
complete picture by piecing together what has been learned about small 
segments of the economy. 


Finally, in a chapter devoted to Pigou’s “Economics of Welfare,” the 
author shows how the work of Marshall's successor “represents a significant 
intermingling of the concrete particular approach of the English economists 
and the formal approach of the continental economists.” (p.173) 


A great deal could be said about this searching study of welfare theory, 
but space permits mention of only two features which will be of interest to 
the sociologist: one is the meaning and function of free competition in the 
theories of the classical and neo-classical economists as compared with its 
meaning and function in the hands of continental economists. The other is 
Professor Myint’s attempt to meet the criticism of those who condemn eco 
nomists for their ethical neutrality. He sets up three levels of welfare analy- 
sis: the physical and subjective, which yield demonstrable scientific propo- 
sitions, and the ethical in which the “quantitative calculus” must give way 
to an appraisal of the quality of welfare and where values must be taken into 
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account. He insists on the necessity of perfect impartiality and ethical neu- 
trality at the first two levels, but once the economist has schooled himself in 
scientific analysis, he should “step” boldly and consciously into the ethical 
level. (p. 235). 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O. S. B 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS. By Thomas H. Greer. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp .ix + 313. $4.00. 


This study of social reform movements in the United States since 1865, 
is limited to an examination of the major organized efforts by the three prin- 
cipal socio-economic groups of the country: industrial labor, farmers and the 
middle class. The author believes that: 


“If the American people are to avoid the evils of hasty legis- 
lation or violence they need to understand more thoroughly 
the processes of social reform. Such movements unfortunately 
are not self explanatory because they are beclouded by passion 
and propaganda. The aim of this book is to remove the con- 
fusing slogans and labels to set forth the essential pattern 
of modern reform movements.” (p. 4). 


Particular reform movements of limited objective such as taxation, slum 
clearance, safety and health regulation and civil service have not been inclu- 
ded in the study since their consideration was not held to be necessary to the 
development of the general pattern of the American reform movement. The 
broader reform movements are analyzed to answer questions as to why the 
movement for reform arose; who the leaders were and who composed the 
tank and file in the movement; what the objectives were and what techniques 
were employed to secure them; what the ultimate results were and whether 
these results were beneficial or detrimental.. There are chapters on the or- 
ganization of workers, of farmers, and of the progressive movement and the 
New Deal. 


The author utilizes some of the approach of the social psychologist in 
the interpretation of his findings. He points out that reforms come spas- 
modically when conditions become almost unbearable and when the emotion- 
al tension of the people about these conditions has developed to a con- 
siderable pitch. But reform movements disturb the comfort and the fixed 
habits of the public; the vested interests rally to protect themselves; and the 
people identified with the reform are apt to relax when a measure of their ob- 
jectives has been achieved. Then, too, reform groups have had to include 
diverse elements in order to secure a substantial following and this source of 
internal weakness has often been the cause of collapse of movements. It is 
pointed out that early reform movements were ignorant of effective methods 
to achieve definite objectives. However, as the objectives of some of the 
early movements were reduced to a more practical level, the idealistic leader 
was replaced by the shrewd organizer and business executive of the later farm 
and he groups. These limited self interest groups under the leadership of 
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practical men of affairs have been able to achieve many of their objectives 
through the influence they have been able to exert on the major political 
parties. Even the independent party, while it has seemed to have no signifi- 
cant effects on national policy has, nevertheless, achieved much through the 
influence which it has been able to exert on the programs of major politi- 
cal parties. The author seems convinced as a result of his study that the 
spirit and organization of reform is firmly rooted in the economic, political 
and intellectual life of the United States and that its success over the years 
has aided materially in adapting our democracy to changing conditions of life. 


This book should prove useful as a reference source in sociology or econ- 
omics courses which deal wiih social change. The style of presentation is ob- 
jective in tone and the analysis is based on the commonly accepted principles 
ot social psychology. There is a list of selected readings for each chapter 
and a general bibliography of the reform movement in the United States. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER. Edited by F. S. 
C. Northrop. Ncw Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. + 486. $4.50 


Pursuing further the objective of his earlier book, The Meeting of East 
and West, which appeared in 1946, Professor Northrop invited collaboration 
of scholars in the fields of law, philosophy, art and science in the writing of 
the present volume. It contains twenty-one “studies in the philosophy and 
science of the world’s cultures”, to quote its sub-title. Great Britain, China, 
Mexico and Argentina are represented among the contributors, although the 
majority are from the United States. 


A symposium such as this with its great variety of content cannot be ad- 
equately summarized in brief compass. Mention of some of the topics dis- 
cussed will indicate the book’s interest to sociologists. Two of the contribu- 
tors, Julian Huxley writing on the purpose and the philosophy of UNESCO 
and Percy Bridgman on the society of the future, succumb to the scientist’s 
facile illusion of expecting science more than any other factor to achieve 
world understanding. Many of the others show a greater awareness of the 
influence that philosophies and religious beliefs exercise upon culture, and 
David Bidney writing on “Meta-anthropology,” recognizes the possi- 
bility and the necessity of getting beyond the relativistic standpoint so com- 
mon to students of culture today. Overton Taylor probes into the philoso- 
phies underlying economic theories in our western society, and finds Hobbes’ 
materialistic conflict philosophy inspiring 17th century mercantilist theories, 
just as later the utilitarianism of Bentham furnished a basis for liberal eco- 
nomics, while Marx and Darwin did the same for communist theory. Roscoe 
Pound, Charles Bakewell, and Gray L. Dorsey in their essays call attention 
to the older ideas of jus gentium and the natural moral law, the latter ap- 
pearing both in the West and in the Chinese tradition of thought, as a possi- 
ble and necessary foundation for world order. Contributions by Fung Yu- 
Lan and Chiang Yee analyse the philosophy underlying Chinese society and 
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art, the former pointing out how traditional family loyalties come into con- 
flict with wider social loyalties both within Chinese society and the relations 
of China with the rest of the world. Lord Lindsay, Master of Balliol, anal- 
yzes the philosophy of British labor government. T. V. Smith discusses the 
New Deal as a cultural phenomenon, not without directing a couple of 
shafts at the Catholic Church: “Roosevelt’s way of life is now for the first 
time in America flanked by authoritarianism: secular in Communism, sacer- 
dotal in Catholicism” (p. 227). 


The literary and philosophical currents of contemporary France, where 
Catholic novelists, Thomistic and existentialist philosophers hold a prom- 
inent place, receive some illuminating attention from Henri Peyre, Chairman 
of Yale’s French department. Professor Sorokin discusses lasting and dying 
factors in the world’s cultures. Two studies by Matila Ghyka, formerly in 
the Rumanian diplomatic service, and Robert Grinnell examine respectively 
the Pythagorean-Platonic scientific factors in western art and the influence 
of Franciscan philosophy on Gothic art. The philosophy at the basis of the 
Navaho culture is the subject of an essay by Clyde Kluckhohn. Leopold Zea, 
professor at the National University of Mexico, analyzes the influence of the 
positivist philosophy on Latin American culture. Professor Northrup him- 
self in his essay on the relation between “ideological man” and man as he is 
known scientifically will appear to some readers to be unduly impressed by 
the “philosophical” significance of some recent discoveries regarding the 
functioning of the human nervous system. It is not easy to see how a con- 
sideration of the workings of calculating machines with ‘automatic feed- 
back”” (which have, after all, been expressly constructed by human intelli- 
gence so as to mimic certain features of the behavior of the human nervous 
system) contribute anything to a better understanding of man’s intellect or 
the freedom of his will (cf. p. 413ff.). In a chapter on the assumptions un- 
derlying Soviet law, John N. Hazard of Columbia University’s Russian In- 
stitute sees some agreement between Dewey's pragmatist views on law and 
those of Soviet jurists in their common rejection of God or Reason as the 
basis of law. With their love of the practical and the expedient, say Soviet 
jurists, pragmatists are merely apologists for their own social status quo and 
bourgeois law. Pragmatists and Sovict jurists alike reject the natural law 
of philosophy says Mr. Hazard, but he himself shows little comprehension of 
the natural law philosophy of Thomas Aquinas when he sees natural law only 
as the divine wisdom embodying itself automatically in social custom (p. 197) 
Perhaps Hegel and his German Romantic followers may recognize themselves 
in Hazard’s picture of “natural law’, no Thomist would do so in the follow- 
ing confused characterization: ‘To the natural-law proponent society devel- 
opes and will continue to progress in accordance with a wisdom which is 
beyond the individual’s control. The state itself must accede to the dictates 
of natural law. It cannot use law as its tool, because natural law is above the 
state itself. In a sense, the state is an instrument of natural law, through 
which its principles are enforced in society” (p. 198). 


ERNEST KILZER, O. S. B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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CHURCH AND SECT IN CANADA. By S. D. Clark. Toronto Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 458. $4.75. 


Though sociology of religion had once been one of the main preoccu- 
pations of ethnoiogists and sociologists, the many fallacies and failures with 
which their speculations have met seem to have discouraged any further ad- 
vance along these lines in more recent times. There is a particular lack of 
empirical case studies such as have been undertaken in so great numbers for 
other social institutions, while the collection of basic source material has 
mostly been left to professional historians. Since sociology has still to rely 
primarily on comparative methods, American Catholic sociologists may be 
expected to turn with considerable interest to a book which probes into the 
social and psychological motivations of religious life among the Protestants 
of Canada, a country sufficienty similar to the United States to suggest re- 
vealing parallcls, 


Professor Clark, who holds the senior position of a sociologist at the 
University of Toronto, has come to his field by way of economic history and 
political science. This gives his interests a certain specific and, we might say 
marginal, direction which in development of learning has proved so often 
highly fertile of new and stimulating insights. Particularly the combination 
of historical and sociological methods appears promising if we remember 
Durkheim’s dictum that sociology is history understood in a certain fashion. 


The bulk of Church and Sect in Canada is made up by a more or less 
chronological account of the origin and the different stages in the develop- 
ment of the principal Protestant bodies which, at one time or another, have 
gained significance in the social history of castern Canada. It is based on a 
wealth of rare, or otherwise inaccessible, documents a great deal of which 
are reproduced verbatim, While the years from 1760 to 1900 are covered 
rather fully, the latest period ts treated by way of a somewhat sketchy sum- 
mary. A wide array of events and personalities responsible for the final 
shaping of modern Canadian society is discussed in great detail. Many of 
them are of but slight interest outside the local setting, though they add up 
to a colorful portrait of the dominant culture group in Canada, and permit 
significant comparisons with trends south of the international boundry line. 


The socioiogical frame of reference which the author uses, is almost 
wholly confined to the classical dichotomy between “church” and “sect” 
which has been subject to criticism, for instance by Gustave Gundlach, S. J., 
and extended by Yinger. Clark, on his part, avoids any systematic discussion 
of the underlying theroretical problems. He accepts Troeltsch’s concept im- 
plicitly as valid and useful for an understanding of the conflicts which have 
periodically arisen between the established churches (first the Congregation- 
alists in Nova Scotia, then the Church of England, later the Methodist Con- 
ference, and so on) and the sectarian movements which time and again have 
sprung up along the fronticrs of Canadian society.While at first these front- 
iers coincided physically with pioneer fringe, the author shows convincingly 
how in the new cities similar conditions were created by purely sociological 
fronticrs appearing between established society and the flotsam of a new 
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proletariat, and how these conditions have led to similar religious needs and 
tendencies. Thus the “‘sect”’ is revealed 4s that form of religious organization 
which corresponds to the revolutionary dynamics of an unsettled society 
while the “church” with its leanings toward traditionalism (and bureau- 
cracy emerges as soon as the societal structure becomes solidified and stable. 


Clark’s study also throws some light upon a socio-psychological phenom- 
enon which seems always puzzling to Catholics: the revivalism of evangelical 
sects. The whole complex would perhaps have been made more accessible 
to the undersianding of many readers if the technical terms sect and 
church had been substituted by more neutral symbols such as “religious 
movement” and “institutionalized religion’. For then it would have become 
quite clear that revivalist moods and methods are not unknown to many 
other religious bodies where they frequently occur under similar social con- 
ditions since typical religious attitudes and tendencies are not necessarily 
linked to any specific theological content of a given religion. 


In conclusion, we would say that the present volume opens up stimu- 
lating perspectives upon a field of monographic sociological research which 
deserves the full attention of Catholic scholars, and which should help to 
clarify many problems now often slurred over by the apologetic arguments 
transcending the sphere of social science. On the other hand, Clark’s study 
seems to suffer somewhat by its accumulation of details and emphasis on 
local color. Perhaps he has remained too much of a local historian, and has 
missed his chance of boldly attacking some of the most difficult residual 
problems of sociological theory. This reviewer, however, is the first to ad- 
mit the personal experience that, despite Max Weber’s pioneer work, the 
student of historical sociology is still greatly handicapped by the lack of an 
entirely satisfactory method which could serve him as a model in his em- 
pirical research. 


E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame 


SACRED HISTORY: THE CIVILIZATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
WORLD. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by K. Madge. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1949. Pp. xi -+ 433. $4.50. 


The subject of bible history is an old one and many books have been 
written on it. This book is of special interest to the general educated reader 
because rarely has bible history been written in so readable a style, and to the 
sociologist because of the attention given to the context of the ancient Near 
Eastern cultures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and later Greece and Rome, Canaan, 
in which the history of the Chosen People unfolded. Though the author of 
the original is a French Catholic, the translator seems to be a non-Catholic 
to judge by the use of the Authorized Version for quotations from the Old 
Testament. The dust cover gives this interesting bit of information about 
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the book’s origin: “In 1940, he (the author) undertook Histoire Sainte, a 
history of the people of Israel in Old Testament times, to show the real 
character of the German persecution of the Jews. The French original was 
published in 1943 and three weeks later the Gestapo appeared at Fayard, the 
publisher, and broke the plates. The book was reset and reissued in Paris 
shortly after the liberation.” Despite this fact it reads not at all like a mere 
livre de circonstance. 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN. New issue. By John 
Dollard. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvi +-502. $5.00, 


Our members are, of course, familiar with the contents of this book. A 
study of some of its research methods was made in the ACSR IV: 1, 1943, 
pp- 25-40. In a preface to the 1949 edition, Protessor Dollard states that 
nothing new has been added to this re-issue, although he says he is un- 
aware of changes he would make if he were to do the study once again. He 
says he “omitted the rule of white upper class, neglected relations between 
groups in lower class, and failed to clarify the relations between parallel 
classes in the two groups” (p. xiii). He admits that he also failed to con- 
sider “the important role of social cliques in organizing societal life’ and 
nowadays would “insist on an analysis of individual habit and learning.” 
(p. xiii). Those who have the former edition will not need to purchase 
this re-issue, but many librarians and professional sociologists will welcome 
the possibility of once more being able to secure a copy, for it has long been 
out of print. 


PROBATION IN THE LIGHT OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS. By N. S. 
Timasheff. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1949, Pp. vi + 47. Paper- 
bound. $1.50. 


This is the third volume in the Fordham University Social Sciences Ser- 
ies, the others being also by Professor Timasheff: One Hundred Years of 
Probation, in two parts. The author gives various statistics about probation 
as a method of treating offenders in Massachusetts, New York State, various 
other states in this country, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, etc. The 
years covered and the information secured vary with the different countries 
and states, presumably because of the difficulty of securing comparable data. 
The author’s conclusion is that while probation is now a well-established in- 
stitution, its use “is frequently unever. and sometimes irrational; in many 
countries it is applied too frequently and in others no satisfactory methods 
of selecting the risks are used.” (p. 33). He suggests that improvement is 
possible only by systematic mass observation and its scientific interpretation, 
and he is of the opinion that funds expended for this will be recovered by a 
later decrease in the expenses of the punitive system. 


SOCIOMETRY IN GROUP RELATIONS. By Helen Hall Jennings et al. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. ix + 85. 
Paperbound, $1.25. 


Here is an excellent statement of sociometry, full of examples of the actual 
employment of sociometric methods in studying the relationships of school 
children, with lengthy explanation of the uses and applications of socio- 
metric data. School teachers would find this booklet very useful as an aid 
to understanding classroom techniques. As a simple explanation and outline 
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of the method in action, Sociometry in Group Relations will prove invalu- 
able to the undergraduate student anxious to understand how sociometry 
may be put to practical use. 


SOCIOLOGY. Third Edition. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. Pp. xiit 4+- 598. $4.50. 


Intended as a one semester introductory college course, this new edition 
of a popular text follows the group approach of former editions. This is a 
positive approach for an initiation into the field, although one would wish 
some analysis of methods and other approaches for the college student. In his 
preface to this edition Professor Bogardus says that he has attempted to 
bring the book up to date in terms of concepts and their current meanings, 
in reorganization of materials, and in reading references. In this he has 
admirably succeeded. Bibliographies are up to date to the end of 1948; so 
are discussions of current facts, and the concepts used. For those planning 
to major in the field one might criticize the book for not introducing a great- 
er number of concepts, and theories of the great names in sociology both in 
the past and in the present. Yet there are, of course, limits to what can be 
included in onc semester. One mighi criticize statements that the family 
dates back “to the carly history of higher animals” (p. 60), that religion 
evolved from nature worship, ancestor worship, fear (pp. 290-292), but the 
author has honestly attempted to give Catholic viewpoints on occasion, and 
the book at least merits a position on the reading reference shelves of stu- 
dents being initiated into the field of sociology. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Pittsburgh, Pa.: The 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. Pp. vii 4+- 299. $4.40. 

An enumeration of the contributors will probably give the best idea of 
the contents of this volume, which contains the collected papers given at a 
conference in March 1948. After a brief discussion of “The New Social 
Psychology” by Wayne Dennis who organized the conference, papers follow 
in this order: “A Program of Experimentation on Group Functioning and 
Group Productivity,” by Ronald Lippitt; “Cultural Diversity and World 
Peace”, K. T, Behanan; “An Approach to Social Perception”, Jerome S. 
Bruner; “Experimental Sociometry and the Experimental Method in Sci- 
ence’’, J. L. Mareno; “The Social Psychology of Housing”, Robert K. Merton; 
“Communication Research and the Social Psychologist”, Paul F. Lazarfeld; 
"Psychological Approaches to the Prevention of War”, James G. Miller. 
Of especial interest to our members are the articles by Lippitt, Behanan, Mor- 
eno, and Merion. The latter has an interesting criticism of Myrdal’s findings 
about attitudes on race segregation in housing, showing how the failure to 
take a poll on attitudes of those living in mixed housing areas gave an inac- 
curate picture, as general statements were taken from those who had had no 
experience of contiguous living with those of another race. 


WORKBOOK MANUAL FOR MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Revis- 
ed Edition. By John H. Furbay, New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 1949. 
Pp. 248. $2.00. 
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Each of the eighteen chapters of this workbook gives a brief outline of 
the subject matter, two spare pages each for lecture notes and outside read- 
ing notes, a bibliography of both books and articles, with precise chapter or 
page references, and various discussion questions with a short space for their 
answers. It is for use in marriage counselling courses rather than the sociol- 
ogy of marriage and the family, and it gives a well-known Burgess & Cott- 
rell Prediction Scale at the end. Teachers of sociology will assuredly find it 
a useful supplementary text for themselves, and under direction it might 
well be used for counselling courses even in our Catholic colleges. Only the 
sample budgets (p. 125) seem sadly out of date. Greater attention to Cath- 
olic references would have made the book more valuable to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. Revised 
edition. By Paul C. Bartholomew. Dubuque, lowa: Wm, C. Brown Co., 
1949. Pp. viii + 369. $3.25. 

Clearly designed to aid college students in their studies, this textbook 
by a professor of political science at the University of Notre Dame merits 
the attention of instructors in the field. Three chapters give a very brief 
outline of U.S, government before the Constitution, the fundamental princ- 
iples of the Constitution, and information about the U.S, party system; eight 
chapters are on the Consticution itself, followed by four chapters on State 
governments, and one on local governments. Each chapter is followed by a 
bibliography giving pertinent chapter references, and there are ample foot- 
note references to actual cascs on various points discussed, and with an alpha- 
betical table to these inaddition to a good index. Appendices give the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the Constitution, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Virginia (Randolph) and New Jersey (Paterson) Plans, a political vocabu- 
lary etc. 


YOU CAN'T WIN. By Ernest E. Blanche. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 155. $2.00 

Here is a book which will be read more happily by those who have 
never risked their money on playing cards with strangers, horse racing, num- 
bers and carnival games, bingo, keno, roulette, pin-ball and slot machines, 
dice, pyramid clubs, chain-letters, confidence games, lotteries and pools, 
children’s games, or wagers of any kind. Such innocents will learn the precise 
mathematical proof of how foolish are those who have “gone in” for such 
things, with some notions of how foolish are most winners, for the author 
shows that even they rarely gain in actuality. Those who gamble, and those 
who don’t will probably find the book well worth its purchase cost. 


SOCIAL-MORAL RECONSTRUCTION: ACCORDING TO THE WRIT- 
INGS AND WORKS OF WILLIAM JOSEPH CHAMINADE. By Andrew 
L. Seebold, S. M., Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvii + 176. $2.00. 

This is a dissertation in social history rather than in sociology, centered 
around the founder of the Society of Mary (Marianists) who came to this 
country in 1849, establishing the University of Dayton, St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, and a number of other important colleges and schools. 
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IDEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF CURRENT DEFINITIONS OF A 
SOCIAL PROBLEM. By Sister Mary Roderic Chisholm, F. S. P. A., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1948. Pp. xx + 205. $2.50. 

Sister Mary Roderic gives a brief summary of various approaches to a 
social problem: followed by conceptual frameworks of social problems in 
various texts in the field, and an analysis of the definitions in their ideolog- 
ical settings. Within the limitations of the texts covered, the author does a 
good piece of work, which will be valuable for those teaching a social prob- 
lems course, 


EARLY RECIDIVISM AMONG FIRST OFFENDERS. By Jerome Joseph 
Rozycki. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1948. Pp. vii + 287. $3.00. 

The author of this dissertation, which was a partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for a degree in the National Catholic School of Social Service, 
has taken an important social problem, and after a thorough study of the 
situation as it affected 1 number of different-type cases, has given practical 
recommendations for community organization as well as for individual treat- 
ment. Statistical tables drawn up during the study are presented in an ap- 
pendix. 


SOCIAL IDEAS IN THE WISDOM LITERATURE OF THE OLD TEST- 
AMENT. By Joseph W. Gaspar, M.S.C., Washington, D.C.: The Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1948. Pp. xiv +- 207, $2.25. 

Here is a very valuable reference for any interested in a history of west- 
ern social theory, in the roots of Judaic and Christian social thought, and in 
comparative studies of Judaic-Christian thinking. The six chapters refer to 
marriage, the father, the wife, the children, education, and the community. 
It is immediately evident how the shift of interest in modern American so- 
cial thinking is in the mother rather than the wife! Sociologists will be 
pleased to note that the author of this dissertatioa, presented to the School 
of Sacred Theology, has realized the important social function of community, 
even though the treatment of this is somewhat sketchy. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Recent Articles with Special Pertinence for Catholic Sociologists 


Abell, Aaron I., “Origins of Cath- 
olic Social Reform in the United 
States: Ideological Aspects,” The Re- 
view of Politics, 11 (3): 294-304. 
July, 1949, 


The ideological background of 
nineteenth-century American Catho- 
lic social reform shows several lines 
of thought. There was a constant 
concern for preserving the faith of 
immigrants during their period of 
adjustment to the new country. Many 
immigrants resisted Americanization. 
Catholics as a group lent little or no 
support to social movements because 
of regional animosities or distrust of 
secular movements. The association 
of Catholics with corrupt politics and 
the lawless liquor traffic engendered 
opposition from Protestants. 


Opposition necessitated a Catho- 
lic adjustment to the acceptable fea- 
tures of American liberalism and an 
intensive pastoral effort toward cor- 
rection of abuses. A nation-wide wel- 
fare crusade to improve the physical 
and moral lot of the Catholic poor 
and the temperance movement back- 
ed by the Third Council of Baltimore 
won the approval of many liberal 
Protestants. Younger bishops — 
Gibbons, Keane, Spalding, Ireland 
— stressed the compatibility of 
Catholicism with modern civilization 
and American social liberalism. The 


Knights of Labor incident, the Mc- 
Glynn case, and the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII amounted to approbation of 
their position. 


By the end of the century, Catholic 
social activity had accomplished little 
more than the appeasement of pub- 
lic opinion and the warding off of 
persecution. Its’ greatest achieve- 
ment was the adjustment of the 
Church on the social side to Ameri- 
can institutions and environment. 
This proved to be the foundation for 
constructive work in the twentieth 
century. 


This historical article is over-con- 
densed if not over-simplified, and 
would be better for more substantial 
documentation to establish: (1) the 
causes of Catholic social difficulty; 
(2) the assertion that Catholic lead- 
ers were motivated largely by social 
and political rather than religious 
considerations; (3) the development 
of Catholic reform in terms of bet- 
ter understanding of the implica- 
tions of social problems; (4) the re- 
lationship between Catholic and sec- 
ular thought on social reform. The 
author's obvious acquaintance with 
the sources founds the hope that he 
will contribute further to the under- 
standing of this topic. 


— HUGH E. DUNN, S.]. 
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Haas, Most Reverend Francis J., 
“The Marks of Social Order.’ The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 110 
(6): 449-57. June, 1949. 


In this lecture, the first in a series 
arranged to honor the memory of 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, Bishop 
Haas echoes papal proposals in spec- 
ifying eight distinctive marks of a 
Christian order. To “bring the basic 
aims and procedures of our national 
economy into harmony with Chris- 
tian social teaching” (p.449), the 
following must be recognized: 


(1) God the End. God must be 
recognized as the ultimate end of po- 
litical and economic, as of all human 
activity. Economic laws are not un- 
touchable; they must be regulated 
to conform with God's will. 


(2) Full production, Economic sys- 
tems exist to produce enough goods 
and goods for all. Neither manage- 
ment nor labor can justly restrict 
production for greater profits. The 
profit motive, though legitimate, is 
circumscribed by the common good. 


(3) Equitable distribution — of 
wealth, one-third of our families 
still lack the normal means of living. 
The economic system ought to a- 
chieve a minimum, moderate plenty 
for all. 


(i) Industry Councils. Tripartite 
industry councils with workers, 
management, and government rep- 
resented — should democratically 
scttle questions of wages, hours, 
prices, etc., and aim at a maximum 
volume and optimum quality of 
goods and services. Present antagon- 
ism to this plan issues from those op- 
posed to any unionization of wor- 
kers. 


(5) Limited government action. 
Government should not operate in- 
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dustry, but should aid and direct in- 
dustry councils in its role as chairman 
of a parliament representative of all 
industrics and professions. 


(6) Democratic representation. 
Representatives to industry councils 
must be freely-chosen, bona-fide 
spokesmen, not appointees of govern- 
ment or management. Workers, 
subjected to a certain loss of freedom 
by machine work, must enjoy at least 
this freedom of representation. 


(7) Enforcement. Social order 
demands that penalties, chiefly eco- 
nomic, be imposed for greed and 
selfishness, to secure compliance with 
majority decisions on justice and 
equity. 


(8) Advertence to world condi- 
tions.. No country can disregard 
conditions in other countries, for the 
economy of each nation affects that 
of the whole world. 

This program will not work auto- 
matically; it must be made to work 
by men of conscience possessed of a 
genuine sense of responsibility to 
God. 

— SISTER M. JAMES, O.P. 


Bedard, Raymond M., O.P., “Cath- 
olic Point of View on the Relation- 
ship between Religion and Psycho- 
therapy in the Adjustment of the 
Individual,” Journal of Psychiatric 
Social Work, 18 (2) : 68-76. Autumn, 
1948. 

This article is one of four in a sym- 
posium entitled, “The Relationship 
in the Adjustment of the Individu- 
al.” It describes the integration of 
the psychoanalytic approach in case- 
work method and pastoral counsel- 
ing in a specific case, that of an al- 
coholic treated by the author. it is 
concluded on the basis of this case 
that the two approaches are capable 
of treating individuals with prob- 
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lems of emotional adjustment, since 
they complement each other in diag- 
nosis and treatment. The interrela- 
tion of emotional and religious dif- 
ficulties, together with the value of 
a supernatural goal in therapy, ne- 
cessitates the therapist's being con- 
versant with the psychoanalytic ori- 
entation in order to understand the 
problems, and with the religious 
approach to strengthen the: individ- 
ual’s ego and to ascertain and main- 
tain the long-range goal. 


' Other pertinent considerations ap- 
pear in the final article of the sym- 
posium by Luther E. Woodward, who 
emphasizes that practitioners of both 
religion and psychotherapy must re- 
cognize the limitations of their own 
fields and become familiar with the 
points of view, methods, and poten- 
tial values of the other to benefit 
the patient through the cooperation 
of the two methods in treating prob- 
lems of individual adjustment. 

—MARY ELIZABETH REICHERT 


Donovan, Joseph P., C.M., “Large 
or Small Parishes — Which?,’ The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 49 
(10): 777-84. July, 1949, 

Provoked by the memorandum of 
an alert pastor, this article suggests 
in unsystematic fashion the advan- 
tages of the large parish in urban- 
ized areas. The “horse-and-buggy”’ 
parish is rapidly disappearing even 
in rural areas; its successor is organ- 
ized around multiple activities, and 
hence demands specialization on the 
part of the clergy. Portugese, Irish, 
and Australian experience is cited 
to show the superior efficiency of 
organization — especially through 
inquiry classes and the Legion of 
Mary — in convert-making. It is 
proposed that the suggestion of Can- 
on 476, no. 2, that the Ordinary ap- 
point assistants to districts in the 
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parish, might be followed to advan- 
tage in organizing activities, taking 
the census, and concentrating on 
apostolic work. The principle on 
which the article rests — that “com- 
plication demands organization, and 
Organization means strictly manag- 
erial effort as a necessity for efficien- 
cy” (p. 783) — is close to the 
truth, but it is applied in one-sided 
fashion; further specialized effort 
within and among parishes is no 
doubt urgently needed, but it might 
be argued that the size of large par- 
ishes today has already made them 
specialized enterprises to such an ex- 
tent that they may no longer claim — 
cither for themselves or even for the 
Church —- the deep loyalties that 
are instilled by groups more primary 
in character. 


— C. J. NUESSE 


Lantz, Herman, ‘Religious Participa- 
tion and Social Orientation of 1,000 
University Students,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 33 (4): 285-90. 
March-April, 1949, 

Do people who take part in relig- 
ious activities tend to be satisfied 
with the status quo? A scale con- 
struced to test religious participa- 
tion included such items as Church 
and Sunday School attendance, pray- 
er, monetary contributions, mem- 
bership in church clubs, and the 
like. It did not attempt to measure 
intensity of religious conviction, but 
only certain objective religious prac- 
tices. After a survey of current 
issues of social importance, questions 
on race, crime, divorce, politics, and 
economic discontent were included 
in a second scale, designed to measure 
the degree of satisfaction with the 
social scene. The informants were 
undergraduate students at Ohio State 
University. 

A Pearsonian correlation between 
religious participation and degree of 
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satisfaction with twenty selected 
social conditions yielded .009, which 
indicated that for the sample no 
relationship was in evidence. 


The following possibilities are 
suggested in criticism of his study 
by the author: (1) that the two 
factors are wholly unrelated; (2) 
that the scales were not precise 
enough; (3) that the student body 
was too highly secular; and (4) that 
the problem of satisfaction is in the 
arca of personality analysis, The 
testing of the hypothesis that the 
degree of satisfaction with things as 
they are is related primarily to indi- 
vidual personality, though more dif- 
ficult of measurement and proof, is 
worth consideration. 


Apart from the question of the 
validity of the use of religious prac- 
tices as an indicator of social orienta- 
tion or the broadness of the term 
“satisfaction,” this study lies in a 
field worthy of further investigation. 
Ideally, and in the light of the facts 
and trends of Christian history, the 
implications of the author's original 
hypothesis must be rejected. The 
problem is actually more complicated 
than his formulation would indicate. 
Empirical studics of this problem in 
Catholic colleges and parishes where 
religious participation is high might 
furnish some factual evidence with 
respect to American Catholics. 

SISTER M. KENNETH, R.S.M. 


Smith, Philip M., ‘Organized Re- 
ligion and Criminal Behavior,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 33 (5): 
362-67. May-June, 1949. 


In a cautiously critical manner, the 
author discusses the difficulty of e- 
valuating the effectiveness of organ- 
ized religion in repressing criminal 
activity in the absence of positive ob- 
jective evidence. Developing _ his 
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point, he remarks, ‘Despite the en- 
thusiastic and possibly exaggerated 
claims made by some churchmen, 
there seems to be no convincing evi- 
dence that conventional religion of 
itself has proved an effective anti- 
dote to crime” (p. 363). To give 
credibility to the claim that “known 
criminals do not significantly differ 
from the general population with re- 
gard to nominal religious affiliation” 
(p. 364), statistics from previously 
published studies of twenty-seven 
State prisons are presented. These 
show that 77.3 per cent of the in- 
mates claimed affiliation with either 
Protestant or Roman Catholic faiths. 
From available data on juvenile de- 
linquency, Smith concludes that 
“Church attendance does not pre- 
vent delinquents from exercising ag- 
gressive delinquent - behavior” (p 
366). He emphasizes the obligation 
of organized religion to purge itself 
of criminal elements and to more ac- 
tively fulfill its social role. The se- 
verity of the criticism is tempered 
with an expression of confidence in 
the ability of organized religion to 
exert a vital force in the lives of men 
in the future. 


The author errs seriously in his 
approach to the problem by consid- 
ering organized religion as a mere 
measurable phenomenon and _ dis- 
crediting it with conclusions drawn 
from data which he admits lack de- 
pendability and scientific accuracy. 
However, the concluding appeal to 
religionists to avoid an emotional ap- 
proach to the problem and to dev- 
elop techniques to measure the ef- 
fectiveness with which they carry out 
their announced objectives is a real 
challenge to religious leaders. 


MICHAEL J. McLAUGHLIN, 
O. Praem. 
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Taft, Philip, “The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists,” Indus- 
trial and Labor Review, 2 (2): 210- 
18. January, 1949. 

Examining ACTU from the objec- 
tive vantage point of a chair in econ- 
omics at a non-sectarian university 
(Brown), and with the perspective 
of an historian of American labor, 
the author of this article states clearly 
and fairly the aims of ACTU, briefly 
outlines its present organization and 
activities, and evaluates the record of 
its actual operation. It is pointed 
out that ACTU is a unique organiza- 
tion which has entered a field that 
formerly was dominated by leftist 
elements, and that its value is in its 
“helping to give leadership to the 


forces that believe in more intelli- 
gent and better-administered unions 
—- leadership that would not sub- 
ordinate union functions to ulterior 
political ends” (p. 218). 

The article is clearly sympathetic 
to the aims and methods of the move- 
ment. Although factionalism which 
may split unions along religious 
lines is recurrently posed as the great- 
est danger inherent in the move- 
ment, the past activities of ACTU 
are examined on this score as a basis 
for the conclusion that ‘while such 
a result is theoretically possible, the 
record of ACTU tends to warrant 
no such view” (p. 218). 


AUSTIN STALEY, O.S.B. 
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For introductory courses in sociology 


SOCIOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


By Nicholas S. Timasheff, LL.D., Professor of Sociology, Fordham Univ. 
Paul W. Facey, S. J., Ph.D., Assoc. Professor of Sociology, Holy Cross College 


This new text aims at the presentation of an introductory study of so- 
ciety as it reveals itself to systematic investigation. The material follows the 
inductive pattern. The student is led, step by step, through an investigation 
of society which begins with the family, the group he knows best. Here the 
concepts of interaction, function, and co-ordination are developed. Follow- 
ing this, the remaining social formations are submitted to the same investi- 
gation until the student, inductively, arrives at a comprehensive view of 
so iety as a whole. This is an excellent empirical study of society restricted 
to the field of sociology proper. Cloth, 416 pages, $3.25 


CURRENT SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


By Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph.D. 
Director of Dept. of Sociology, St. Louis University 


Designed for an introductory course on social problems this text is the 
product of a conference of representatives from more than twenty Catholic 
colleges and universities, gathered at the first “Workshop in Sociology” held 
by the American Catholic Sociological Society at Loyola University, Chicago, 
June, 1948. In addition it is backed by the author’s many years of teaching 
experience in the sociology department of a large university. This might 
well be the largest over-all picture of present social problems yet made avail- 
able. It is presented with clearness and simplicity, with few footnotes or 
cross references, In preparation 


Examination copies sent without obligation for 30 days’ study. 
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